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FOREWORD. 


In  his  excellent  work,  “The  Beginnings  of  a Na- 
tion,” Edward  Eggleston  thus  justifies  the  consid- 
erable space  devoted  to  the  earliest  permanent  set- 
tlement in  New  England;  “Historical  importance  does 
not  depend  on  population.  Plymouth  was  the  sec- 
ond step  in  the  founding  of  a great  nation.”  How 
much  more  applicable  is  the  first  sentence  to  James- 
town, “that  sacred  spot” — to  quote  John  Fiske — “the 
first  abiding  place  of  Englishmen  in  America !” 

For  Jamestown  was  the  first  step.  The  earliest 
Protestant  church,  trial  by  jury,  thanksgiving  serv- 
ices, literary  effort,  and  free  school  followed  hard 
upon  the  day  when  Virginia  “set  its  timid  foot  safely 
on  the  shores  of  America.”  From  the  discharge  of 
their  cargoes  by  the  three  little  vessels  in  1607,  Eng- 
lish colonization  became  a certainty  and  the  United 
States  a possibility.  In  communistic  gangs  the  col- 
onists started  our  manufacturing  industries  with  the 
glassworks  a mile  from  the  landing;  American  com- 
merce, whose  ships  sail  all  oceans  and  touch  every 
shore,  was  inaugurated  by  the  exportation  of  tobacco; 
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Foreword 


and  over  the  wave-beaten  shores  of  the  peninsula  ear- 
liest shone  the  dawn  of  American  free  institutions 
when  the  General  Assembly  met  in  the  wooden  church 
thereon  in  1619. 

Then  there  is  a human  interest  in  the  past  life 
of  this  deserted  village.  Standing  on  its  site,  who 
cannot  hear  in  fancy  the  old-time  gossip  and  laugh- 
ter blown  off  on  the  winds  so  long  ago?  That  spot 
where  you  stand  has  known  men  in  knee  breeches 
and  rich  coats,  wigs  and  laced  ruffles,  women  in 
brocades  and  farthingales,  children  in  the  costumes 
that  were  miniature  copies  of  the  dress  and  fashion 
of  their  parents — all  who  in  time  loved  and  hated, 
hoped  and  toiled,  enjoyed  and  suffered. 

Jamestown’s  memories  deserve  our  reverence  for- 
ever and  a day.  W.  T.  H. 


■ 1 

■ 


JAMESTOWN  AS  THE  CAPITAL. 


Probably  the  first  white  people  to  attempt  a set- 
tlement on  the  peninsula  where  Jamestown  was  after- 
wards founded  were  the  five  hundred  followers  of 
the  Spaniard,  Lucas  Vazques  de  Ayllon.  He  had  been 
a judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Domingo,  but 
in  1526  came  to  Virginia  and  located  his  colony,  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  San  Miguel  de  Guandape.  But  he 
died  of  swamp  fever  in  October  of  that  year.  The 
colonists  may  have  become  discouraged  by  his  death, 
the  ravages  of  disease,  or  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 
At  any  rate,  they  abandoned  the  spot,  only  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  ultimately  reaching  San  Domingo. 

Somewhat  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century 
passed  before  another  attempt  was  made  to  inhabit 
the  peninsula.  Indeed,  the  only  white  inhabitants  of 
what  are  now  the  United  States  were  a few  hundred 
Spaniards  in  Florida  and  New  Mexico.  Over  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  1600  the  red  men  ruled  supreme. 

It  looked  as  if  the  flag  of  Spain  were  destined  to 
wave  over  the  continent.  Then,  in  1607,  happened 
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a memorable  event — one  hundred  and  five  English- 
men taking  up  their  abode  on  or  near  the  site  of  San 
Miguel  de  Guandape. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  newcomers  found  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  they  had  been  preceded  by  any 
of  the  Caucasian  race — nothing  in  the  way  of  ruins 
or  the  feral  offspring  of  the  common  domesticated 
animals.  If  here  and  there  they  came  upon  some- 
thing hinting  of  human  habitation  in  the  past,  it  was 
natural  to  think  at  once  of  savage  tribes  who  roamed 
the  country. 

The  Englishmen  erected  a fort,  calling  it  Fort 
James  in  honor  of  James  I.,  but  this  was  soon  changed 
to  Jamestown;  and  in  the  hit-or-miss  orthography 
of  the  day  it  is  referred  to  in  old  chronicles  as 
James  Cittie  and  James  Citty. 

When  the  epidemic  of  the  first  sultry  summer  was 
spent,  about  half  the  colonists  had  perished;  but  in 
the  fall  of  1608  a number  of  emigrants  came  over 
with  Captain  Christopher  Newport.  Others  arrived 
at  various  times;  so  that  when  Captain  John  Smith 
gave  up  his  authority,  in  1609,  Jamestown  was  a 
straggling  village  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses — all  of 
wood,  though  some  were  two  stories  in  height — in- 
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eluding  a church  and  a public  storehouse.  The  town 
was  inclosed  by  a palisade  of  strong  logs  fifteen 
feet  high.  On  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  leading  to 
the  northern  bank  of  James  River  was  the  fort,  with 
cannon  mounted  on  platforms.  There  were  then  in 
Virginia — not  all  at  Jamestown — nearly  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  including  the  two  hun- 
dred fighters  trained  in  Indian  warfare. 

That  was  Jamestown  with  its  environs  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1609.  Then  what  is  known  as  the  starving 
time  befell  the  colony,  when  Anglo-Americans  be- 
came cannibals,  and  yet  died  by  scores  despite  a re- 
sort to  such  food.  In  six  months  the  colony  of  five 
hundred  were  reduced  to  not  more  than  sixty  souls! 
These  would  have  perished  in  a few  days  but  for 
the  succor  brought  by  ships  from  the  Bermudas. 

The  town  was  certainly  not  going  up  after  the 
fashion  of  our  latter-day  boom  towns.  In  1608  the 
rude  cabins  had  been  burned  down  by  accident.  Dur- 
ing the  starving  time  several  of  the  newly  erected 
and  more  commodious  houses  had  been  converted  into 
fuel  after  the  death  of  their  occupants. 

In  the  six  succeeding  years  the  settlements  were 
considerably  extended ; and  when  Governor  Thomas 
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Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616  (in  the  ship  which 
carried  Pocahontas  and  her  husband  and  child), 
Jamestown  had  only  fifty  inhabitants,  mostly  farmers 
who  tilled  the  peninsula  fields  but  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  other  pioneers  were  located  at  points  called 
Henrico,  Bermuda,  West  Hundreds,  Shirley  Hun- 
dreds, Kiquotan,  and  Dale’s  Gift. 

By  1625  the  town — the  only  one  in  all  Virginia— 
was  more  interesting,  for  colonization  was  now  a 
certainty,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  government.  John 
Esten  Cooke  presents  this  imaginary  picture : “The 
low,  wave-beaten  island  of  Jamestown  now  appears, 
with  two  or  three  white-sailed  ships  lying  in  front 
of  it,  and  another  slowly  approaching,  a mere  speck 
as  yet,  from  the  direction  of  the  home  land.  The 
capital  is  a group  of  wooden  houses,  defended  by  a 
palisade  and  cannon,  above  which  rises  the  church 
with  its  two  bells.  In  this  church,  for  want  of  a 
statehouse,  sits  the  worshipful  House  of  Burgesses. 
As  we  draw  near  the  famous  island  the  long  wash  of 
the  waves  seems  to  bring  back  the  old  days  when 
Smith  and  the  first  adventurers  landed  and  slept  for 
months  under  the  boughs  of  trees.  . . . All  is 

now  changed.  . . . We  see  commanders  in  gold- 
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laced  clothes  passing  up  and  down  in  their  gay  barges ; 
and  the  ferry  yonder  is  bringing  a Burgess  and  his 
horse  over  to  the  capital.  . . . If  we  land  and 

enter  James  Cittie,  as  they  call  it  now,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  worshipful  Burgesses  in 
session.  They  are  assembled  in  the  old  church,  with 
its  cedar  pews  and  chancel,  and  the  bells  above  to 
summon  if  they  disobey  the  drum-beat.*  Yonder  is 
the  choir  where  my  Lord  de  la  Warre  used  to  sit  in 
his  velvet  chair,  with  the  kneeling  cushion  near  it; 
and  in  front  of  the  chancel  Pocahontas  was  married 
to  Master  Rolfe.  . . . The  Burgesses  are  in  full 

session — a miniature  parliament  of  about  twenty 
members;  bluff  planters  in  silk  coats  who  have  come 
to  James  Cittie  in  their  sailboats  and  on  horseback, 
with  valises  strapped  behind  their  saddles.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  sit  in  the  choir — worshipful  per- 
sonages brilliant  with  gold  lace — with  the  speaker, 
clerk,  and  sergeant-at-arms  facing  them  and  the  As- 
sembly. These  ruddy  farmers  have  come  to  transact 

*1  think  Cooke  is  incorrect.  The  church  in  which  the 
Burgesses  met  was  a new  one — not  that  with  the  “two 
hells”  where  Lord  Delaware  worshiped  in  1610.  (See  Chapter 
X.) 
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business,  and  they  mean  to  do  their  business  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  and  go  back  to  their  plantations.” 

That  is  a pleasant  picture ; and  John  Pory,  who 
came  over  in  April,  1619,  and  who  was  speaker  cf 
the  first  Assembly,  wrote  five  months  after  his  arrival 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  from  Jamestown:  “At  my  first 
coming  hither,  the  solitary  uncouthness  of  this  place 
compared  with  those  parts  of  Christendom  or  Tur- 
key where  I had  been,  and  likewise  my  being  seques- 
tered from  all  occurrents  and  passages  which  are  so 
rife  here,  did  not  a little  vex  me.  And  yet  in  these 
five  months  of  my  continuance  there  have  come  at 
one  time  or  another  eleven  sail  of  ships  into  this  riv- 
er; but  freighted  more  with  ignorance  than  any  other 
merchandise.”  On  Christmas  day,  1640,  let  me  in- 
sert here,  there  were  at  the  ports  of  Virginia  ten 
ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from 
Holland,  and  seven  from  New  England.  Some  of 
these,  of  course,  contributed  to  the  bustle  of  James- 
town. 

The  law  of  1639  fixed  on  Jamestown  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government.  Subsequently,  long 
after  Sir  William  Berkeley  became  governor  (in  1642), 
a number  of  brick  buildings  were  erected— by  law. 
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Jamestown  as  the  Capital 

Says  Fiske:  “The  act  of  1662  ordered  that  thirty- 
two  brick  houses  be  erected  at  Jamestown,  and  for- 
bade the  building  or  repairing  of  wooden  houses  there ; 
all  tobacco  grown  in  the  three  counties  of  James  City, 
Charles  City,  and  Surrey  was  to  be  sent  to  James- 
town and  stored  there  for  shipping,  and  the  penalty 
for  disobedience  was  a fine  of  one  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco;  every  ship,  moreover,  ascending  the  river 
above  Mulberry  Island  must  land  its  cargo  at  James- 
town and  nowhere  else,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  cargo.” 

The  citizens  may  now  have  put  on  airs,  beginning 
to  believe  the  town  at  last  on  a boom.  Burk  tells 
us:  “Sir  William  Berkeley  built  a handsome  house, 
and  the  members  of  the  council  and  some  of  the 
most  considerable  traders  and  planters  followed  his 
example.  Others  were  built  at  the  charge  of  the 
counties,  and  James-Town  began  rapidly  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a handsome  village;  whilst  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  and  Assembly,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  suitors  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  the 
general  and  appellate  courts,  and  the  hurry  of  sailors 
lading  and  unlading,  gave  it  a bustle  and  tumult  be- 
yond what  was  expected  from  its  appearance.” 
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From  other  sources  it  seems  that  Governor  Berke- 
ley built  at  least  three  brick  houses  in  town,  not  to 
mention  his  six-room  country  seat,  which  was  slightly 
north. 

Says  Burk  further  of  all  this  spasm  of  improve- 
ment: “But  the  present  rage  for  towns  was  rather 
an  impulse  than  a constant  and  steady  passion.  The 
planters  and  traders  lived  in  general,  dispersed  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  they  found  it  more 
convenient  that  commerce  should  be  brought  to  their 
doors  than  that  they  should  break  up  their  estab- 
lishments and  remove  to  distant  and  unwholesome 
marts.  . . . Notwithstanding  these  scruples,  there 

was  one  measure,  which  alone  was  wanting  to  insure 
success  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  [to  build  towns]  ; 
the  establishing  of  ports  of  entry,  by  confining  naviga- 
tion to  certain  places,  must  inevitably  have  produced 
this  effect,  and  such  regulation  was  actually  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  James  River  ships.  But  even 
here  the  measure  was  defeated  by  the  want  of  activ- 
ity and  integrity  of  the  officers.  The  ships  after  be- 
ing entered  at  the  customhouse  were  permitted  to 
trade  to  all  ports  of  the  river.  The  consequence  of 
this  neglect  was  that  the  town,  deprived  of  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  an  exclusive  market,  was  falling  fast  into 
neglect;  and  the  houses,  which  had  been  erected  at 
the  public  expense,  were  obliged  to  be  rented  to  the 
keepers  of  alehouses  and  ordinaries,  and  that  class 
of  petty  retail  traders,  who  are  invariably  to  be  found 
in  the  wake  of  navigation,  the  constant  companions 
of  seafaring  people.” 

Probably  the  thirty-two  houses  the  law  required  to 
be  erected  were  not  all  built.  At  the  time  of  Bacon’s 
Rebellion,  in  1676 — sixty-nine  years  after  the  first 
colonists  came — there  were  not  more  than  a hundred 
residents  of  the  village,  according  to  Bruce’s  “Eco- 
nomic History,”  nor  more  than  twenty  houses,  agree- 
ably to  Fiske.  Jamestown’s  lack  of  growth  may  be 
further  explained  by  Burk’s  reference  to  events  as 
late  as  1691.  “In  this  Assembly,”  he  says,  “he  [Gov- 
ernor Francis  Nicholson]  passed  a law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  towns.  The  law  concerning  towns  (or,  as 
it  was  called,  of  cohabitation)  had  divided  the  opin- 
ion of  the  colony  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  suc- 
ceeding Legislature,  by  suspending  its  operation, 
proved  that  the  public  sentiment  was  not  yet  made  up 
on  this  subject.  It  is  suggested  that  the  main  oppo- 
sition to  this  project  arose  from  the  English  mer- 
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chants,  whose  consigned  trade,  it  was  apprehended, 
would  suffer  by  the  erection  of  ports.” 

In  the  year  1675  the  statehouse  was  of  brick; 
and  twro  stories  in  height.  The  church — its  tower 
probably  yet  stands  on  the  island — was  doubtless  a 
handsome  structure  for  the  time  and  place.  In  all 
probability  the  tavern  owned  by  Richard  Lawrence 
was  the  best  the  country  could  afford.  There  were 
a number  of  other  good  houses ; and  considering  the 
fact  that  the  officials  and  other  leading  men  resided 
there,  the  yards,  gardens,  and  streets  must  have  been 
tastefully  kept.  We  know  that  Governor  Berkeley’s 
country  house,  Green  Spring,  in  the  suburbs,  was  a 
famous  place.  Here  he  kept  plate,  servants,  and  car- 
riages. His  land  was  a thousand-acre  tract;  the  or- 
chard consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  apple  trees,  be- 
sides peaches,  pears,  apricots,  quinces,  and  “melli- 
cottons.”  That  this  farm  was  well  stocked  we  gath- 
er from  the  Governor’s  losses  in  the  war  with  Nathan- 
iel Bacon — “two  great  beasts  [ ?],  three  hundred  sheep, 
and  seventy  horses  and  mares.”  There  were  prob- 
ably others  who  endeavored  to  “go  the  gait”  set  by 
the  aristocratic  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  his  wife, 
Frances,  as  welt  as  by  the  governors  who  followed 
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before  the  seat  of  government  was  removed — Jeffries, 
Chicheley,  Culpeper,  Howard,  Andros,  and  Nichol- 
son. 

So  Jamestown  must  have  had  her  social  ambitions. 
We  should  like  to  know  something  particularly  of 
the  dress  of  those  times,  but  here  and  there  we  get 
a hint  only,  and  imagination  must  do  the  rest.  John 
Pory,  writing  to  England  in  1619,  said:  “Now  that 
your  lordship  may  know  that  we  are  not  the  veriest 
beggars  in  the  world,  our  cow-keeper  here  of  James 
City  on  Sundays  goes  accoutered  in  fresh,  flaming 
silk ; and  a wife  of  one  that  in  England  had  professed 
the  black  art,  not  of  a scholar,  but  of  a collier  of 
Croydon,  wears  her  rough  beaver  hat,  with  a fair 
pearl  hatband  and  a silken  suit  thereto  correspondent/’ 

Fifty  years  later,  I imagine,  the  leading  Jamestown 
folk  were  tasteful  dressers.  Fiske  says,  citing  Bruce’s 
“Economic  Plistory,”  that  your  host  would  have  ap- 
peared, perhaps,  in  a coat  and  vest  of  olive  plush  or 
dark  red  broadcloth,  with  embroidered  waistcoat,  shirt 
of  blue  holland,  long  silk  stockings,  silver  buttons 
and  shoe  buckles,  lace  ruffles  about  neck  and  wrists, 
and  his  head  encumbered  with  a flowing  wig;  while 
the  lady  of  the  house  might  have  worn  a crimson 
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satin  bodice  trimmed  -with  point  lace,  a black  tabby 
petticoat  [a  rich  Oriental  silk,  usually  watered],  and 
silk  hose,  with  shoes  of  fine  leather  gallooned;  her 
lace  headdress  would  be  secured  with  a gold  bodkin, 
and  she  would  be  apt  to  wear  earrings,  a pearl  neck- 
lace, and  finger  rings  with  rubies  or  diamonds,  and 
to  carry  a fan. 

Fire  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  village.  When  it 
was  taken  by  Bacon  in  1676,  it  was  burned,  as  we 
shall  see.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Governor  Culpeper.  In 
October,  1698,  the  Statehouse  and  some  other  build- 
ings were  again  destroyed  by  fire.  Governor  Andros 
proposed  to  rebuild  the  Statehouse,  and  he  would  have 
done  so  in  six  months,  says  Burk ; but  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Governor  Francis  Nicholson.  That  wor- 
thy was  a schemer ; and  though  he  failed  in  his  great 
plan  to  have  the  colonies  united — thinking  probably 
that  he  would  be  their  governor — he  succeeded  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  having  the 
capital  removed  to  a place  eight  miles  away,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Williamsburg. 

I shall  make  further  mention  of  Jamestown — its 
decline,  disappearance,  and  memorials — in  the  last 
chapter  and  the  Appendix. 


LORD  CULPEPER, 
Who  rebuilt  Jamestown. 


II. 


THE  MEN  WHO  PROVED  STAYERS. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  two  companies  were  organized  in  England 
to  send  colonists  to  North  America — the  London  and 
the  Plymouth — the  object  being  trade  and  explora- 
tion. The  first  colony,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
five  persons,  four  of  the  number  boys,  were  to  come 
South. 

The  expedition  was  ready  a little  before  Christmas, 
1606,  and  the  fleet  was  made  up  of  three  small  vessels 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Christopher  Newport. 
His  ship  was  the  Susan  Constant.  The  Goodspeed 
was  commanded  by  the  noble  old  navigator,  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  and  the  Discovery  by  John  Ratcliffe. 
On  December  19  the  vessels  lifted  anchor  at  Blackwall, 
on  the  Thames,  but  were  delayed  by  tempestuous 
weather  until  New  Year’s  day,  1607,  when  they  got 
finally  under  way. 

There  was  much  interest  in  the  home  land  over 
the  expedition.  Prayers  were  offered  in  the  churches 
for  its  success,  and  in  a ringing  ode  a great  poet, 
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Michael  Drayton,  expressed  the  high  hope  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  country  for  the  small  band  of  adven- 
turers. 

The  voyage  lasted  more  than  three  months.  Driv- 
en wildly  and  blindly  by  the  storm,  it  was  by  accident 
that  the  weary  seafarers,  sailing  up  James  River,  came 
in  sight  of  a low  peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream.  Here  they  landed  May  14,  1607,  resolving 
to  make  the  spot  their  home. 

This  Peninsula  (now  an  island)  contains  about  sev- 
enteen hundred  acres,  much  of  it  fertile.  The  emi- 
grants’ eyes  rested  on  great  woods,  beautiful  in  the 
verdure  of  the  season.  The  men  must  have  dis- 
cussed the  probability  of  an  abundance  of  animal  life 
in  the  green  recesses,  and  of  fish  in  the  waters.  “Heav- 
en and  earth,”  exclaims  one  of  the  company,  “never 
agreed  better  to  frame  a place  for  man’s  habitation !” 

Landing,  the  colonists  pitched  their  tents,  not  fail- 
ing to  erect  one  out  of  an  old  sail  under  which  to 
hold  divine  services,  for  with  them  had  come  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  the  saintly  chaplain,  as  well  as 
others  who  had  no  idea  of  forgetting  their  duty  to 
the  Creator. 

The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  some  of  the  new- 
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comers  preferred  sleeping  and  living  under  the  trees 
until  cabins  could  be  erected. 

Is  the  public  of  to-day  interested  in  the  names  of 
those  “who  were” — as  Fiske  grants — “to  make  the 
beginnings  of  the  United  States  of  America?”  The 
historians  do  not  think  so,  evidently;  for  they  seem 
to  have  no  space  for  them.  Assuming  that  the  pub- 
lic is  as  curious  and  grateful  as  I am,  I copy  such 
as  are  given  in  a list  made  by  one  of  the  pioneers. 
He  ends  the  list  short  of  a good  many  in  the  words, 
“with  divers  others.”  They  are  good  old-fashioned 
names  mostly,  by  the  way;  pleasant  to  repeat  in  these 
days  when  our  cosmopolitan  population,  gathered 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  presents  an  excess — yea, 
excess ! — of  foreign  names. 


Master  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  Captain  John  Martin, 


Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Captain  George  Kendall. 
Gentlemen. 


Members  of  the  Council. 


Captain  John  Ratcliffe, 


Captain  John  Smith, 


Master  Robert  Hunt, 
Jeremy  Alicock, 

Master  George  Percie, 
George  Walker, 


George  Flower, 
Thomas  Studley, 


Captain  Gabriel  Archer, 
Richard  Crofts, 
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Robert  Fenton, 

Jehu  Robinson, 

Nicholas  Houlgrave, 

Roger  Cooke, 

Robert  Ford, 

Thomas  Morton, 

Thomas  Webbe, 

Anthony  Gosnold, 

William  Bruster, 

Eustice  Cloville, 

John  Waller, 

Tho.  Wotton,  chirurgeon, 

Edward  Harrington, 

Stephen  Halthrop, 

John  Short, 

John  Stevenson, 

Dru  Pickhouse, 

Kellam  Throgmorton, 

William  Tankard, 

Thomas  Gore, 

Thomas  Jacob,  . 

Edward  Morish, 

William  Smethes, 

Henry  Adling, 

John  Brooks, 

Nathaniel  Powell, 

Francis  Snarsbrough, 

Francis  Midwinter, 

Ellis  Kingston, 

Edward  Browne, 

Richard  Simons, 

Richard  Frith, 

Thomas  Sands, 

Robert  Behethland, 

Edward  Brookes, 

Wil.  Wilkinson,  chirurgeon, 

Benjamin  Beast, 

John  Pennington. 

Richard  Dixon, 

Carpenters. 

William  Laxon, 

Thomas  Emry, 

Robert  Small, 

William  Johnson, 

Edward  Pising, 
John  Dods, 

William  Unger. 

Laborers. 

John  Laydon, 

William  Cassen, 

William  Rodes, 

William  White, 
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George  Cassen, 
Old  Edward, 
Thomas  Cassen, 


Henry  Tavin, 
George  Goulding. 


Boys. 


Samuel  Collier, 
James  Brumfield, 


Nat  Pecock, 
Richard  Multon. 


Miscellaneous. 


Jam.  Read,  blacksmith, 
Will  Garrett,  bricklayer, 
Jonas  Profit,  sailor, 


Tho.  Cowper,  barber, 
William  Love,  tailor, 
Nic.  Scott,  drummer. 


Edward  Brinto,  mason, 

The  members  of  the  Council  had  been  appointed 
in  England,  but  were  not  to  be  made  known  until  the 
company  should  reach  America.  Captain  Smith  was 
denied  his  seat  by  a majority  of  the  members  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  made  in  a spirit  of  jealousy.  If 
he  had  not  demanded  a trial  by  jury  and  been  ac- 
quitted some  weeks  after  their  arrival,  the  colonists 
would  have  perished  or  returned  to  England  in  all 
probability. 

Quite  a number  of  the  settlers  are  designated  as 
“gentlemen.”  That  means  in  England  any  man  above 
the  social  rank  of  yeoman,  including  noblemen ; and 
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maybe  it  signified  a person  unused  to  manual  labor. 
Many  of  them,  at  least,  were  worthy  men,  and  proved 
themselves  so — George  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  and  Thomas 
Studley,  among  others.  “As  to  the  motives  of  the 
adventurers,”  Cooke  observes,  “these  lay  on  the  sur- 
face. To  get  the  pearls  and  gold  was  no  doubt  the 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  but  this  was 
not  the  only  aim.  Many  had  it  warmly  at  heart  to 
convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  and  others  looked 
to  the  extension  of  English  empire.” 

There  were  no  women  among  these  first  colonists. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  heads  of 
families.  It  would  have  tended  to  success,  also,  had 
the  communal  system  not  been  established,  for  every 
individual  would  have  had  heart  to  toil.  A majority 
of  the  leaders  were  unfitted  for  their  responsibilities ; 
but  take  the  company  all  in  all,  it  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  they  were  an  averagely  fair  body  of 
men  for  that  age — having  their  faults,  but  possessing 
virtues  also. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  they  were  possessed 
of  courage,  or  they  would  not  have  connected  them- 
selves with  this  enterprise.  But  it  was  natural  for  a 
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reaction  to  follow  the  joy  they  felt  on  leaving  the 
ship  to  begin  life  in  the  New  World.  The  stoutest 
hearts  must  have  often  felt  homesick.  That  first  night 
a thousand  leagues  from  the  home  land  could  not  but 
have  been  oppressive  after  the  evening  meal  was  over, 
and  they  gathered  in  groups  in  the  moonshine  or  by 
the  light  fires.  There  were  plenty  of  unfamiliar 
sounds.  “Things  — just  things,  nothing  special — 
sighed  mournfully  through  the  great  loneliness/’  A 
ghostly,  tomblike  air  may  have  blown  dankly  from  the 
swamps  now  and  then,  for  the  place  was  to  prove 
unhealthful  in  the  extreme;  and  far  away  spread  the 
land,  with  never  a home  to  cheer  it  nor  a human  echo 
to  break  the  stillness. 

Can  you  not  see  groups  beside  the  mess  fires — 
“all  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  in  the  flickering 
orange  glow” — here  and  there,  strangers  in  England, 
but  bound  together  in  comradeship  now?  There  is 
talk  of  the  old  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  world ; 
there  are  fond  remembrances  of  the  little,  simple, 
companionable  activities  of  early  evening  in  some 
English  hamlet,  the  sputter  of  the  candle  in  the  kitch- 
en, the  steaming  murmur  of  a kettle — and  the  laugh- 
ter of  romping  children.  Some  one  who  knew  the 
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din  and  bustle,  the  joy  and  woe  under  the  cruel  lights 
of  London,  doubtless  felt  sleep  utterly  impossible 
away  from  the  urban  sounds  among  which  he  was 
reared.  Might  not  another,  a faithful  lover,  have 
had  his  hour  there — alone  though  many  were  about 
him — and  from  his  heart  through  his  lips  drifted 
and  floated  on  the  night  air  the  song  of  “Barbary 
Allan,”  known  to  the  English  and  Scottish  peasants 
nearly  half  a thousand  years  ago  ? 

The  first  cabins  were  built  on  the  neck  which  joined 
the  peninsula  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  This 
bit  of  sand,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  col- 
onists, was  “no  broader  than  a man  may  well  quaite 
a tileshard.”  Work  was  begun  on  the  fort  the  day 
following  the  landing.  The  men  planted  cotton — then 
more  a garden  plant  than  a field  crop — set  out  orange 
trees,  and  experimented  with  potatoes,  melons,  and 
pumpkins.  Corn-planting  was  put  off  until  about  the 
1st  of  June,  which  would  of  course  throw  it  very 
late  in  maturing.  But  they  knew  little  about  cul- 
tivating this  crop,  and  many  things  would  have  to 
be  taught  them  relative  to  its  culture  by  the  Indians 
— if  they  could  be  induced  to  friendship. 

With  Wingfield  as  the  first  President  of  the  Coun- 
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cil,  the  colony  was  at  last  in  working  order.  It  was 
to  meet  with  many  disasters,  however,  before  its  per- 
manence was  an  assured  fact;  some  hints  of  these 
disasters  were  seen  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  it  was 
to  overcome  many  other  formidable  obstacles  after  its 
permanence  was  made  certain  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  Lord  Delaware  as  Governor,  on  June  io,  1610. 

The  Mayflower,  which  brought  the  Pilgrims  to 
Plymouth  in  1620,  is  better  known  to  our  children 
than  the  vessels  which  brought  over  the  first  Anglo- 
Americans.  Who  sees  in  a text-book  extended  ref- 
erence to  the  Susan  Constant,  the  Goodspeed,  or  the 
Discovery?  What  American  poet  has  made  them  im- 
mortal in  song?  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
fame  of  the  Mayflower  is  due  to  the  local  pride  of 
the  New  England  historians,  who  exploit  their  own 
section.  This  is  not  so  blameworthy — if  blamewor- 
thy at  all — as  the  past  negligence  of  the  South  in 
not  looking  after  and  properly  presenting  her  history. 
Every  American  should  hold  in  reverence  those  three 
ships  which  bore — to  quote  Paulding — 

The  daring  pioneers  of  fate, 

Who  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  earth. 

And  gave  a boundless  empire  birth. 


III. 


THOSE  BOY  ADVENTURERS. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  names  of  twenty-seven 
persons  are  all  that  are  known  of  the  human  fam- 
ily from  man's  creation  down  to  the  days  of  Noah. 
Most  of  the  countless  millions  who  have  come  into 
being  have  been  utterly  forgotten,  their  dust  mingling 
with  the  soil,  and  what  they  dreamed  or  hoped  hav- 
ing no  part  in  the  world  any  more. 

Men  have  usually  been  the  chroniclers  of  events. 
Bound  up  in  their  own  importance,  of  their  sex  they 
have  mainly  written,  giving  so  little  space  to  the 
women  that  some  disgusted  writer  has  declared  that 
history  should  be  rewritten  and  the  deeds  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  given  the  prominence  they  de- 
serve. What  should  be  expected,  then,  than  that  the 
young  folk  should  be  overlooked?  As  an  instance 
of  how  little  we  know  of  the  young  of  even  distin- 
guished families,  consider  James  II.  of  England. 
When  we  think  of  him,  it  is  to  blame  him  for  his 
faults;  but  however  great  they  were,  would  we  not 
sometimes  feel  more  charitable  if  we  reflected  that  he 
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had  eleven  dead  children,  all  buried  at  Westminster? 
Then  there  was  “Good  Queen  Anne,”  has  daughter, 
who,  though  she  died  at  fifty,  had  eighteen  dead  chil- 
dren. History  is  almost  silent  as  to  these,  so  that  we 
know  scarcely  any  more  about  those  little  princes  and 
princesses  than  of  scores  of  children  who  were  born 
and  buried  at  Jamestown  almost  in  the  same  age. 

x\s  we  have  seen,  among  the  emigrant  arrivals  at 
Jamestown  in  1607  were  four  boys.  Had  they  any 
relatives  in  the  party,  or  were  they  waifs  of  the  street 
— homeless  orphans  in  “the  desert  of  London  town, 
gray  miles  long,”  who  considered  that  it  was  no 
nearer  to  eternity  in  America  than  in  England? 

It  may  be  that  the  early  days  of  the  voyage  were 
jolly  ones  to  them,  with  everything  new  and  strange, 
and  the  stalwart  sailors  bravely  battling  with  the 
storm.  They  really  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
desert  gray  miles  long  that  had  been  left  behind! 
Then  there  were  things  to  be  seen  when  they  came 
into  American  waters — for  instance,  the  first  live  In- 
dians that  they  may  have  heard  some  decrepit  sailor 
in  some  tumbledown  tavern  tell  about.  Representa- 
tives of  the  race  came  to  view  on  April  26,  1607,  after 
they  had  reached  Cape  Charles.  A few  of  the  com- 
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pany  had  ventured  ashore,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  red  men.  As  one  of  the  colonists  wrote:  “At 
night  when  wee  were  going  aboard,  there  came  the 
savages  creeping  downe  from  the  Hills  like  Beares, 
with  their  Bowes  in  their  Mouthes,  charged  us  very 
desperately,  hurt  Captain  Gabriel  Archer  in  both 
hands,  and  a savior  in  two  places  of  the  body  very 
dangerous.  After  they  had  spent  their  arrowes,  and 
felt  the  sharpness  of  our  shot,  they  retired  into  the 
woods  with  a great  noise  and  so  left  us.” 

But  that  was  exciting,  being  just  at  dusk  when  the 
pagans  looked  like  shadowy  demons ! What  Eng- 
lish boys  had  ever  looked  on  such  a scene,  and  felt 
so  joyously  terrified  by  that  “great  noise” — which  was 
the  American  Indian’s  war  whoop,  to  become  dread- 
fully frequent  throughout  three  centuries?  Wonder 
how  they  made  that  unusual  noise?  Maybe  when 
the  youths  should  later  hear  some  of  the  men  like 
Captain  John  Smith  describe  how  the  signals  of  the 
Powhatan’s  guard  were  made  by  “shaking  his  lips 
with  his  finger  between  them,”  they  would  consider 
that  an  answer  to  their  question.  And  how  big  the 
shadowy  forms  looked  from  the  ship ! By  and  by 
they  would  listen  with  widening  eyes  to  the  tales 
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regarding  the  Susquehannocks  — how  they  seemed 
giants  to  the  English : one  with  his  tobacco  pipe  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  long,  sufficient  to  beat  out  one’s 
brains ; and  another  the  calf  of  ‘‘whose  leg  was  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  about  and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs 
answerable  to  that  proportion !”  Then  the  four  would 
get  together  and  declare  that  those  Cape  Charles  fel- 
lows, from  the  way  they  whooped  and  sent  their 
arrows,  must  have  been  Susquehannocks. 

In  some  respects  the  New  World  is  a duplicate  of 
the  Old — only  it  is  on  a grander  scale.  As  for  the 
animals  and  birds — could  all  those  around  about 
Jamestown  have  been  in  the  ark?  The  skylark  was 
in  it,  of  course,  and  lions  and  tigers  and  things  the 
learned  men  wrote  concerning;  but  these  American 
creatures — pshaw,  the  deluge  never  extended  to  Vir- 
ginia ! 

The  woodland  creatures  must  have  made  the  adults 
wonder  and  speculate  also.  Indeed,  few  things  were 
more  interesting  to  the  English  people  than  animal 
life  in  America.  They  gave  rein  to  their  fancy.  Of 
the  opossum,  Purchas  wrote  that  it  was  “a  monstrous 
deformed  beast,  whose  fore  part  resembleth  a fox,  the 
hinder  part  an  ape,  excepting  the  feet,  which  are  like 
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a man’s ; beneath  her  belly  she  hath  a receptacle  like  a 
purse,  where  she  bestows  her  young  until  they  can 
shift  for  themselves/’  The  humming  bird  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a cross  between  a fly  and  a bird;  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  West  Indian  bee.  Another  writ- 
er declared  that  the  buffalo — “a  slow  kind  of  cattell 
as  bigge  as  kine,  which  were  good  meate” — vomited 
“a  hot,  scalding  liquor”  on  the  dogs  that  chased  them. 
Sir  Samuel  Argali,  who  ruled  the  colony  a few  years 
from  1617,  was  the  first  Englishman  to  see  the  buf- 
falo; that  was  in  1613.  In  1609  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Captain  John  Smith  to  England  carried  also 
some  flying  squirrels  to  be  presented  to  James  I. 
Then  there  is  a little  animal  which  was  at  first  be- 
believed  to  be  the  civet  of  Africa.  Harriot,  the  learned 
man  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  colony  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land in  1587,  made  this  note:  “In  our  travels  there, 
one  had  been  killed  by  a salvage  or  inhabitant  ; and 
in  many  places  the  smell  where  one  had  been.”  That 
was  the  American  skunk  ! 

As  late  as  1649  a pamphlet  descriptive  of  Virginia 
mentions  the  variety  and  abundance  of  wild  creatures 
— “rackoons,  as  good  meat  as  lamb,”  deer,  otters,  beav- 
ers, foxes,  dogs  that  “bark  not,”  wild  turkeys,  par- 
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tridges,  geese,  mocking  birds,  pigeons,  and  “pas- 
sonnes,”  meaning  opossums.  The  fact  that  more  of 
these  were  not  slain  for  food  during  the  starving 
time  of  1609-10  was  sufficiently  explained  once  by 
Captain  Smith  in  his  celebrated  “rude  answer”  to  the 
London  Company:  they  were  very  wild,  their  bounds 
large,  and  the  settlers  weak. 

So  the  boy  adventurers  could  have  filled  a book  with 
descriptions  of  queer  things  in  America.  They  had 
an  early  experience  with  the  savagefc  soon  after  the 
settlers  had  landed  at  Jamestown,  too.  That  was 
while  Captains  Smith  and  Newport  were  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  up  the  river.  The  grass  about  the 
fort  was  tall,  and  one  day,  unaware  that  the  Indians 
were  near,  the  colonists  were  startled  by  an  attack  of 
two  hundred  yelling  savages.  The  latter  were  beaten 
back,  but  not  before  one  Englishman  was  killed  and 
eleven  of  his  comrades  wounded.  This  was  the  first 
death  in  the  community,  and  must  have  deeply  im- 
pressed the  boys. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  red  men  crouched  in 
the  grass  and  sent  their  arrows  after  the  whites ; then 
a friendly  Indian  belonging  to  the  Powhatan’s  tribe 
suggested  that  the  grass  be  cut.  Thereafter  sentinels 
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were  kept  out  day  and  night.  In  1608,  according  to 
Smith,  there  were  five  thousand  Indians  within  a ra- 
dius of  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown. 

What  wonder  if  the  dreams  of  the  waifs  were  often 
troubled  during  the  mysterious  muteness  of  midnight? 
Doubtless  they  could  hear  in  the  vague  recesses  of 
the  forest  the  night  bird’s  cry,  or  the  snarl  of  a 
prowling  animal,  and  straightway  thought  of  the  buf- 
falo that  vomited  ‘'hot,  scalding  liquor”  on  its  foe! 
When  it  was  safe,  they  may  have  strolled  about  the 
peninsula,  watching  the  James  moving  unceasingly 
through  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  rippling  against 
the  low  banks.  Was  either  an  orphan?  If  so, 
thoughts  of  the  mother  came  in  those  idle  hours  of 
wandering.  Might  she  not  then,  though  an  angel,  be 
watching  that  spot  wistfully? 

And  then  the  stirring  stories  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  hear ! — of  the  strange  fate  of  Virginia  Dare, 
the  first  English  child  born  in  America ; of  bloody 
pirates  far  to  the  south ; of  the  devils  that  were  be- 
lieved to  inhabit  the  distant  Bermudas;  of  the  queer 
Indian  women  barbers  who  with  two  shells  could 
“grate  away  the  hair  of  any  fashion  they  please!” 

In  after  years  there  were  many  interesting  young 
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people  in  Jamestown : maybe  Bermuda,  the  daughter 
of  John  Rolfe  by  his  first  wife;  and  Henry  (the  son 
of  the  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  of  England), 
who  was  one  day  to  be  rescued  by  Pocahontas  and 
live  with  the  Indians.  We  know'  nothing  of  the  fate 
of  Bermuda,  but  Spelman  grew  to  be  a man  of  im- 
portance in  the  colony  and  wrote  the  “Relation  of  Vir- 
ginia/’ But  how  did  the  four  boy  adventurers  live 
and  die?  We  may  never  know,  but  strangely  and 
imperishably  connected  with  the  beginning  of  a great 
nation  are  the  names  of  Samuel  Collier,  Nat  Pecock, 
James  Brumfield,  and  Richard  Multon. 
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IV. 


CAPTAIN  SMITH’S  LAST  “TRADE”  WITH 
THE  POWHATAN. 

Captain  John  Smith  has  given  brilliance  to  one 
of  the  commonest  names  in  our  language.  “He  was 
perhaps  the  last  professional  knight-errant  the  world 
saw,”  declares  Moses  Coit  Tyler;  but  he  was  more 
than  that:  patriot,  soldier,  and  author,  he  did  more 
than  any  other  Englishman  for  twenty  years  for  the 
colonization  of  America. 

During  the  first  weeks  following  his  arrival  on 
American  shores  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  seat 
as  a member  of  the  governing  Council,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  act  only  through  the  intermediation  of  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt,  who  perhaps  saw  his  merits,  and  after 
he  had  demanded  a trial  by  jury  and  been  acquitted 
of  the  trumped-up  charges  made  against  him. 

While  the  Jamestown  fort  was  building  he  and 
Captain  Newport  with  a few  men  went  up  James 
River  on  an  exploring  expedition.  On  their  return 
they  found  that  the  settlement  had  been  attacked  by 
about  two  hundred  Indians.  President  Wingfield  had 
(4°) 
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repulsed  them,  but  Captain  Smith  saw  plainly  that 
the  President  was  an  incapable  man.  It  was  then 
that  he  demanded  a -trial  by  jury,  which  resulted  in 
his  exoneration  and  the  disgrace  of  his  prosecutors. 
Thenceforth  he  became  a leader,  and  among  his  great- 
est services  was  the  providing  of  food  for  the  Vir- 
ginians while  the  rest  were  expending  their  energies 
in  quarrels.  His  motto  seemed  to  be  that  proverb 
of  Solomon’s,  “He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  peo- 
ple shall  curse  him;  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  selleth  it;”  and  it  was  life  to  the 
colony  that  this  was  his  motto. 

His  dickering  was  mostly  with  the  Powhatan,  whom 
he  sometimes  called  “father,”  and  who  called  him 
that  “rash  youth.”  He  drove  some  wonderful  bar- 
gains with  the  old  chief,  but  it  was  a case  of  life  or 
starvation.  What  if  the  Powhatan  appreciated  beads 
and  kettles  above  their  intrinsic  worth?  Apprecia- 
tion, not  necessity,  gives  value  to  diamonds  and  robes 
of  purple  and  fine  linen.  But  the  year  was  approach- 
ing when  he  was  to  see  the  chief  for  the  last  time 
and  make  the  last  “trade”  with  him. 

The  Powhatan’s  wisdom  was  hedged  about  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  was  groping  for  light.  This  was 
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instanced  several  years  later  when,  desiring  to  know 
if  the  English  nation  was  so  powerful  that  it  was  use- 
less to  oppose  white  encroachment,  he  sent  in  the  ship 
which  carried  over  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  John  Rolfe,  and 
Pocahontas,  his  trusty  brave,  Tomocomo,  to  take  the 
census  of  that  country’s  population.  The  census  taker 
was  equipped  with  a sheaf  of  sticks  on  which  he  was 
to  make  a notch  for  every  white  person  he  saw.  As 
a distinguished  historian  puts  it,  Plymouth  must  have 
kept  Tomocomo  busy  enough,  but  on  arriving  in 
London  he  uttered  an  amazed  grunt  and  threw  his 
sticks  away. 

Thus  the  Powhatan  was  gradually  learning.  He 
had  learned  something  more  encouraging  from  his 
view  point  previous  to  the  census-taking  scheme.  That 
was  that  the  pale-faced  people  down  at  Jamestown 
were  undergoing  tribulation.  Captain  Smith  would 
now  find  trade  slack. 

Indeed,  affairs  in  the  settlement  were  gloomy 
enough.  Provisions  brought  over  in  the  ships  were 
constantly  running  short.  The  sultry  summer  of  1607 
— the  first  on  the  peninsula — had  brought  fever;  so 
that  by  September  about  half  the  one  hundred  and 
five  colonists  were  under  the  sod.  That  fearful  time 
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is  described  by  George  Percy  thus:  “Our  food  was 
but  a small  Can  of  Barlie  sodden  in  water  to  five  men 
a day.  Our  drink  cold  water  taken  out  of  the  river ; 
which  was  at  a floud  verie  salt:  at  a low  tide  full  of 
slime  and  filth ; which  was  the  destruction  of  many  of 
our  men.  Thus  we  lived  for  the  space  of  five  months 
in  this  miserable  distress,  not  having  five  able  men  to 
man  our  Bulwarkes  upon  any  occasion.  ...  If 
there  were  any  conscience  in  men  it  would  make  their 
harts  to  bleed  to  heare  the  pitiful  murmurings  and 
outcries  of  our  sick  men  without  reliefe,  every  night 
and  day  for  six  weeks:  some  departing  out  of  the 
World,  many  times  three  or  foure  in  a night;  in  the 
morning  their  bodies  being  trailed  out  of  their  Cabines 
like  Dogges,  to  be  buried/’ 

Finally,  in  November,  1608,  on  the  return  of  the 
ship  which  had  brought  a number  of  other  emigrants 
— men,  women,  and  perhaps  children — Captain  Smith 
dispatched  to  the  London  Company  his  “rude  answer,” 
which  acquainted  them  with  the  situation.  He  in- 
formed them  that  half  the  colony  was  sick,  and  the 
other  half  but  little  better  off ; their  diet  was  a bit 
of  meal  and  water,  and  not  a sufficiency  of  that ; and, 
he  wrote,  “thoutrh  there  be  fish  in  the  sea.  fowls  in 
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the  air,  and  beasts  in  the  woods,  their  bounds  are  so 
large,  they  so  wild,  and  we  so  weak  and  ignorant  that 
we  cannot  much  trouble  them.” 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  Indians?  During 
the  winter  before,  Pocahontas  made  several  visits  to 
the  settlement,  bringing  provisions.  But  now  she  was 
not  seen.  Evidently  the  Powhatan  was  aware  of  con- 
ditions among  the  settlers ; he  doggedly  refused  to 
sell  his  corn,  or  allow  his  daughter  to  take  it  to  the 
sufferers.  By  withholding  it,  was  he  not  actuated  by 
the  hope  that  the  invaders  would  perish  of  want  and 
disease  like  so  many  had  done  in  the  summer  of  1607? 

Captain  Smith  said  that  no  persuasion  would  in- 
duce him  to  starve;  and  if  the  Indians  would  not  sell 
corn  willingly,  he  would  force  them  to  trade. 

After  a while  the  Powhatan  requested  aid  in  build- 
ing a house.  Captain  Smith  complied — then,  with  a 
considerable  force,  followed  in  a pinnace  and  barge. 

The  first  night  after  beginning  the  journey  they 
camped  at  Warasqueak  Bay.  A friendly  Indian  here 
told  them  to  beware  of  the  Powhatan,  for  he  was 
scheming  to  destroy  them.  Captain  Smith  was  per- 
haps hearing  no  more  than  he  expected,  but  next 
morning  resumed  the  journey.  Just  as  a blizzard  of 
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snow  and  sleet  overtook  them,  they  reached  the  small 
tribe  of  Kecoughtans.  Being  hospitably  received,  they 
remained  in  the  warm  wigwams  of  the  tribe  from 
about  December  30,  1608,  till  January  6,  1609.  It  is 
presumed  that  that  week  was  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  settlers  who  had  been  living  on  a scanty 
diet  of  meal  and  water;  for  their  hosts,  besides  shelter- 
ing them  snugly,  feasted  them  with  venison,  wild  fowl, 
oysters,  and  fish  to  their  hearts’ — and  stomachs’ — con- 
tent. 

They  arrived  after  a while  opposite  the  Powhatan’s 
town.  The  York  River  was  frozen  for  something 
like  a half  mile  from  the  shore;  but,  undaunted,  Cap- 
tain Smith  broke  the  ice  with  his  barge  and  reached  a 
place  where  the  men  could  walk.  He  then  sent  the 
barge  back  to  the  pinnace  for  other  men,  and  the 
whole  party  was  landed  safely  in  installments.  Tak- 
ing possession  of  the  first  house  they  came  to,  Captain 
Smith  sent  to  the  Powhatan  for  food ; and  again  they 
feasted — this  time  on  turkey,  venison,  and  corn  bread. 

We  can  readily  surmise  that  the  old  chief  passed 
a restless  night.  The  next  morning  (January  13)  he 
paid  Smith  a visit,  and  was  not  backward  in  asking 
how  long  he  intended  to  remain.  Moreover,  he  said 
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he  had  not  invited  the  whites;  and  he  had  no  corn, 
though  he  knew  where  forty  basketfuls  could  be  pro- 
cured— by  paying  one  English  sword  per  basket. 

Captain  Smith  pointed  towrard  the  house  already  be- 
gun by  the  men  wTho  had  preceded  his  party.  “I  am 
surprised/’  said  he,  “to  hear  you  say  you  have  not 
invited  us ; you  must  have  a short  memory !” 

The  chief  laughed  boisterously  (for  an  Indian)  at 
this  retort;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  solemnity  and 
reverted  to  the  sword  proposition;  he  would  sell  corn 
for  swards  and  guns.  He  wranted  no  copper,  how- 
ever ; he  could  not  eat  copper. 

This  could  not  be  entertained  by  the  Englishman, 
it  need  hardly  be  said.  Whereupon,  changing  tactics, 
the  chief  said  his  men  wrould  bring  corn  to  sell,  only 
they  were  afraid  of  the  guns.  They  haggled  this  way 
all  day,  and  a part  of  the  next.  Captain  Smith  under- 
stood as  well  as  the  Powhatan  that  if  he  and  his 
men  could  be  surprised  and  massacred  it  would  be 
done.  lie  would  be  on  his  guard. 

Only  eighteen  men  wTere  writh  him  when  a crisis 
was  reached — including  the  captain  of  the  pinnace, 
William  Phettiplace,  Sergeant  Jeffrey  Abbot,  and  John 
Russell.  Pie  therefore  sent  a message  to  the  men 
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with  the  vessels  for  all  to  come  ashore  save  a guard 
of  three  or  four.  At  the  same  time  he  forced  some 
Indians  to  break  the  ice  so  his  barge  could  reach  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bank. 


For  a short  time  the  Captain  and  Russell  were  left 
alone  with  the  chief  and  a few  squaws  in  the  house. 
Without  an  explanation  the  Powhatan  slipped  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  his  unbidden  guest  talking  with  the 
women.  Presently  the  two  whites  discovered  that  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  armed  warriors,  but,  with 
swords  drawn,  they  charged  the  savages  so  unex- 
pectedly and  furiously  that  the  latter  fled  in  terror ! 

Of  course  the  entire  party  of  whites  were  soon 
gathered  around  their  captain.  The  Powhatan,  see- 
ing that  his  ruse  had  failed,  sent  Captain  Smith  a 
bracelet  and  wampum  belt  by  an  old  Indian,  who 
ingeniously  explained  that  his  chief  had  become  fright- 
ened because  of  the  guns  and  the  appearance  of  other 
whites  coming  on  the  scene,  and  fled  for  safety;  and 
that  he  had  sent  those  warriors  merely  to  guard  his 
com,  fearing  that  (without  the  Captain’s  knowledge) 
it  might  be  stolen ! 

A file  of  Indians  filled  the  barge  with  com,  glad 
to  have  that  means  of  pacifying  the  English-Amer- 
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icans,  who  were  standing  watchfully  by  with  dark 
looks  and  guns  ready  for  execution. 

The  retreating  tide  left  the  barge  stranded,  and 
so  Smith  and  his  party  could  not  get  away  until  the 
next  high  water.  They  spent  the  night  in  the  house 
they  had  occupied  from  the  first,  and  requested  the 
Powhatan  to  furnish  their  supper.  Before  the  viands 
arrived — it  was  now  dark — Pocahontas  came  secretly 
through  the  woods  and  warned  them  that  there  was 
still  an  intention  to  massacre  them,  possibly  while 
at  supper. 

Pocahontas  was  right.  The  eight  or  ten  Indians 
who  brought  the  food  begged  the  English  to  put  out 
the  matches  of  their  matchlock  guns — the  smell  of 
the  smoke  made  them  sick!  Meanwhile  the  sturdy 
settlers  grasped  their  weapons  more  firmly. 

No  attack  was  made,  however,  though  one  was  cer- 
tainly meditated.  Captain  Smith  and  his  party  em- 
barked at  high  tide,  and  in  good  time  reached  James- 
town with  many  bushels  of  maize  and  a couple  of 
hundredweight  of  venison  and  deer  suet. 


POWHATAN  S GRAVE  AND  ROCK, 
Near  Cold  Harbor. 


V. 

THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  SERVICES. 


When  and  where  were  the  first  Thanksgiving  serv- 
ices held  by  English  settlers  in  North  America?  The 
claim  for  the  Pilgrims  rests  on  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  at  Plymouth  in  October,  1621,  when  the  first 
crop  had  been  harvested.  They  had  suffered  terribly 
since  their  landing  in  1620.  Out  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred colonists,  there  were  now  only  about  thirty  men, 
four  adult  women,  and  a few  girls.  Governor  Bradford 
resolved  that  after  harvest  this  remnant  might  “after  a 
special  manner  rejoice  together.”  The  rejoicing  went 
on  several  days. 

Priscilla  Leonard  assures  us  in  an  account  of  the 
Puritan  affair  that  “prayer  and  thanksgiving  were 
doubtless  part  of  the  festival  week,  for  the  Pilgrims 
enjoyed  their  religion  on  every  day,  and  not  only  on 
the  Sabbath.”  Of  course  there  must  be  speculation 
as  to  much  of  what  was  done  on  this  occasion. 

The  piety  of  the  Puritans,  according  to  their  lights, 
is  not  disputed.  That  of  the  Church  of  England  peo- 
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pie  in  Jamestown  was  just  as  deep.  It  was  a church- 
going era,  and  religion  engrossed  the  energies  of  both 
parties  of  settlers.  Thanksgiving  services  were  not  a 
new  thing  to  New  Englander  nor  Virginian.  They 
were  observed  by  the  Dutch  since  1575,  when  the  city 
of  Leyden  had  been  delivered  from  the  siege  of  a 
powerful  enemy.  They  were  held  for  a long  period 
by  the  English  because  of  the  discovery  of  the  Guy 
Fawkes  plot  in  1605.  Just  before  the  Indian  massa- 
cre of  1 622  in  Virginia  thanksgiving  observances  were 
held  in  England  over  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
service  took  place  at  Jamestown  in  1610  as  that  the 
Pilgrim?/  rejoicing  in  1621  was  a thanksgiving  serv- 
ice. Nay,  it  would  be  a perverse  refusal  of  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  to  consider  it  in  any  other  light. 

Even  epochs,  much  less  minor  historical  events,  have 
had  their  birth  in  a bookworm’s  den;  note  the  asser- 
tion of  Carlyle:  “Look  now  to  American  Saxondom, 
and  at  that  little  fact  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower. 
. . . U was  properly  the  beginning  of  America. 

There  v/ere  straggling  settlers  in  America  before; 
some  material  as  of  a body  was  there;  but  the  soul 
of  it  was  ibis.”  Ah,  the  rioting  of  the  imagination! 
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When  Captain  John  Smith  left  Virginia,  in  1609, 
the  colonists  numbered  about  five  hundred.  With  the 
great  provider  gone,  ample  food  for  the  settlement 
could  not  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  unruly  gallants 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Indians,  who  soon  retaliated 
by  massacring  the  whites  wherever  possible.  In  the 
words  of  an  old  writer  they  “did  spoil  and  murther 
all  they  encountered.”  Ex-President  Ratcliffe  and  al- 
most his  entire  force  of  thirty  men  were  slain  while 
on  a visit  to  the  Powhatan ; and  settlers  in  the  out- 
lying districts  rushed  into  Jamestown  for  protection. 

The  savages  soon  realized  the  state  of  things ; evi- 
dently the  hope  of  the  utter  extinction  of  the  hated 
whites  waxed  exceeding  large  those  troublous  days; 
and  so  the  war  was  prosecuted  tirelessly.  On  the 
other  hand,  hopelessness  took  possession  of  the  settlers. 
Thirty  men,  ostensibly  going  away  to  fish,  ran  oil 
with  one  of  the  vessels  and  became  buccaneers.  Some 
few  went  to  the  savages  to  beg  food,  and  received 
“mortal  wounds”  with  clubs  and  arrows.  Hogs, 
cows,  chickens,  goats,  sheep — in  fact,  all  live  stock — 
were  soon  devoured.  Roots  and  acorns  and  the  skins 
of  horses  became  palatable  to  the  starving  ones ; so 
did  rats,  mice,  and  adders. 
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Then  at  last  there  was  seen  what  had  never  been 
seen  in  Virginia  before — the  common  kettle  filled  with 
human  flesh  and  bones,  the  aroma  tempting  the  appe- 
tites of  Christians ! An  Indian  slain  in  an  assault  on 
the  palisade  had  been  buried.  Some  of  ‘‘the  poorer 
sort”  crept  out,  opened  the  grave,  dragged  the  corpse 
in,  and,  boiling  it  with  roots  and  herbs,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  cannibalism.  The  fumes  of  boiling  human 
flesh  soon  became  common,  and  there  were  few  to 
criticise  the  taste  of  those  who  partook — perhaps  those 
few  longing  for  the  same  horrible  diet.  From  eating 
the  dead  Indian  it  was  easy  enough  to  devour  their 
own  dead.  Even  famine-crazed  men  dogged  the  steps 
of  those  of  their  comrades  who  were  not  quite 
wasted,  threatening  to  kill  and  make  food  of  them. 
It  was  probably  as  dangerous  to  be  caught  alone  in 
the  night  as  in  the  Congo  jungles. 

Suddenly  the  white  cannibals,  notwithstanding  their 
famishing  condition,  heard  a rumor  that  was  sufficient 
to  make  them  stare  at  each  other  in  horror:  one  of 
their  comrades  had  slain  his  wife  and  salted  the 
flesh  down  as  he  would  have  done  pork,  and  had  eaten 
a considerable  part  of  the  body  before  it  was  found 
out.  This  was  too  much  even  under  the  prevailing 
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conditions,  and  the  wretch  was  tied  to  a stake  and 
burned  to  death. 

I am  rather  disposed  to  make  a plea  in  behalf  of 
this  man's  memory.  Shall  we  concede  him  guilty  of 
wife  murder  nor  give  him  the  benefit  of  a doubt?  As 
seen,  men  were  not  dying  fast  enough  for  the  famish- 
ing, who  hung  upon  the  footsteps  of  friends — tempted 
to  slay  them,  and  if  not  fully  persuaded,  to  pounce 
upon  their  bodies  as  soon  as  the  last  breath  had  gone. 
The  woman  might  have  died  suddenly,  of  disease  ag- 
gravated by  famine ; and  her  husband,  fearing  that  the 
corpse  would  be  snatched  from  him  by  others,  greed- 
ily saved  it  to  satisfy  his  own  hunger.  The  Governor, 
George  Percy,  states  in  his  “True  Relation"  that  he 
caused  the  man  to  be  tortured  till  he  confessed,  and 
gives  repulsive  details  of  the  crime.  But  was  the  poor 
wretch  in  a condition  to  bear  up  against  the  inhuman 
methods  of  torture  then  in  vogue?  To  end  it  as  well 
as  the  pangs  of  hourly  hunger,  he  may  have  confessed 
that  all  might  at  once  be  over.  Such  things  have 
occurred.  When  an  individual  or  nation  has  no  chance 
to  offer  a defense,  the  merits  are  seldom  presented 
aright  by  those  who  take  the  other  side. 

However,  he  was  made  way  with.  There  might 
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have  been  many  actual  cases  of  murder  for  food  had 
not  relief  come. 

In  a small  way  one  of  the  colonists  “rose  to  the  oc- 
casion”— a man  with  the  homely  name  made  familiar 
to  our  grandfathers  by  the  old  fiddle  tune,  “Daniel 
Tucker.”  Pioneer  Tucker  thought  of  building  a boat 
with  which  to  catch  fish  in  quantities,  and  this,  admits 
President  George  Percy,  “did  keep  us  from  killing  one 
another  to  eat.” 

Toward  the  first  days  of  June,  1610,  had  the  old 
Powhatan  ventured  to  make  a reconnoissance  of 
Jamestown  he  would  have  beheld  about  sixty  indi- 
viduals— wild-eyed  men,  thin-faced  women,  little  skel- 
etonlike children — awaiting  the  end.  He  had  never 
seen  the  hamlet,  and  was  to  die  without  visiting  it ; 
but  he  had  heard  there  were  five  hundred  souls  there 
six  months  before.  Was  it  possible  that  at  least  four 
hundred  had  perished  in  half  a year’s  time  by  famine, 
tomahawk,  and  bullet?  Had  he  tarried  in  ambush  a 
day  or  two,  he  would  have  heard  the  pitiful  cry  of  a 
colonist  who  from  long  habit  was  looking  down  the 
river  wistfully.  Was  it  a sound  of  joy  or  alarm? 
Joy,  possibly,  for  presently  here  and  there  a white 
man  staggered  out  to  gaze  down  the  broad  stream ; 
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in  a door  facing  the  James  a woman,  with  her  hand 
above  her  weak  eyes,  strained  her  sight,  and  though 
a light  came  on  her  face  and  her  lips  moved,  there 
was  no  sound.  In  a short  while  perhaps  was  heard 
the  cry:  “A  sail!  We  are  saved !”  The  Powhatan, 
looking  riverward  from  the  speaker  who  had  fallen  in 
gratitude  to  his  knees,  would  also  have  been  visibly 
startled.  For,  bellying  in  the  breeze,  were  the  weath- 
er-beaten sails  of  the  Patience  and  the  Deliverance,  on 
whose  decks  stood  Admiral  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  wrecked  months  before  on  the  Isles  of  Devils. 

The  stout  hearts  of  the  old  tars  must  have  been 
touched  by  the  scene — looking  on  so  few  living  faces 
and  seeing  Jamestown  so  nearly  a ruin — for  the  un- 
occupied houses,  and  the  palisades  as  well,  had  been 
used  for  fuel.  They  cast  anchor  and  at  once  went 
ashore.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  misery  they  en- 
countered to  suggest  as  the  best  thing  to  do  the  taking 
of  the  pitiful  remnant  back  to  England — and  to  start 
at  once,  as  there  were  only  fourteen  days'  provisions 
on  board  after  succoring  the  inhabitants  of  James- 
town. 

So  on  June  7 the  drums  rolled  as  a signal  to  embark. 
The  crowd  hurried  toward  the  ships,  after  they  had 
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been  prevailed  upon  not  to  destroy  the  town  by  fire, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  remaining  on  shore  with  a party 
to  prevent  depredations — the  last  man  to  go  aboard. 

They  anchored  at  Mulberry  Island  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning  the  little  fleet  was  about  to  resume 
the  voyage,  when  a messenger  in  a rowboat  brought 
news  that  the  newly  appointed  Governor,  Lord  Dela- 
ware, was  near  with  more  emigrants  and  abundant 
supplies,  while  there  was  an  order  for  Somers  and 
Gates  to  return  to  Jamestown. 

On  Sunday,  June  io,  1610 — eleven  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  held  their  week’s  festival  at  Plymouth — Lord 
Delaware  landed  at  the  south  gate  of  the  Jamestown 
fort,  where  Gates  had  drawn  up  his  men  to  receive 
him. 

“As  soon  as  the  new  Governor  touched  the  shore,” 
says  Cooke,  “he  knelt  down,  and  remained  for  some 
moments  in  prayer.  He  then  rose  and  went  to  the 
church,  where  service  was  held  and  a sermon  was 
preached;  after  which  he  delivered  an  address,  en- 
couraging the  colonists.  . . . The  public  services 

of  'the  Lord  La  Warre’  are  unknown  or  forgotten, 
but  what  is  still  remembered  is  the  affecting  scene 
when  he  landed  at  the  deserted  town  and  fell  on  his 
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knees,  thanking  God  that  he  had  come  in  time  to  save 
Virginia.” 

We  should  have  to  be  very  skeptical  to  insist  that 
the  services  called  in  the  Jamestown  church  by  Lord 
Delaware,  who,  on  touching  shore,  poured  out  his 
gratitude  to  God,  were  not  thanksgiving  services — the 
first  in  English  America — no  matter  if  the  Plymouth 
event,  partaking  of  a home  and  social  festival,  remain 
the  type  of  our  American  Thanksgiving. 


VI. 


A TYRANT  "OF  GREAT  KNOWLEDGE  IN 
DIVINITY/' 

John  Hammond,  a stanch  Anglo-American,  pub- 
lished a tract  in  London  in  1656,  its  title  being  "Leah 
and  Rachel."  He  offered  it  as  a keen  observer’s  de- 
fense of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  mentions  a time 
in  the  former  colony  when  there  were  "no  civil  courts 
of  justice  but  under  a martial  law,  no  redress  of  griev- 
ances; complaints  were  repaid  with  stripes,  moneys 
with  scoffs,  tortures  made  delights,  and,  in  a word,  all 
and  the  worst  that  tyranny  could  inflict."  He  had 
reference  to  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Dale  bullied 
and  tormented  the  colony  under  his  code  of  "Laws, 
Divine,  Moral,  and  Martial,"  and  then,  a blot  of  blood 
on  the  page  of  history  as  certainly  as  was  Henry  VIII., 
retired  gorged  and  hated. 

Let  me  state  once  more  that  for  several  years  the 
Virginia  settlers  formed  a communism.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  private  property.  Each  individual 
had  to  labor  for  the  community  as  a whole.  The  col- 
onists were  formed  into  gangs,  with  captains  to  look 
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after  them.  Their  work  consisted  in  farming;  in 
fishing  two  seasons  in  the  year;  in  manufacturing  salt, 
glass,  pitch,  tar,  ashes,  clapboards,  and  the  like.  The 
system  was  unfortunate. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  captains  of  the  different 
settlements  from  1611  to  1616  and  the  work  they 
were  overseeing  are  given  by  John  Rolfe  in  a report 
made  while  in  England  with  his  Indian  wife. 

From  time  to  time  there  came  to  the  colony  many 
disreputable  colonists  like  that  scapegrace  Thomas 
Morton,  who  gave  the  New  England  Puritans  such 
spasms  over  his  Maypole  revelries.  Their  tempers 
and  dispositions  were  not  improved  by  the  communal 
system.  Soon  they  became  so  lazy,  disorderly,  waste- 
ful, and  mutinous  that  the  mailed  fist  of  authority  was 
really  needed.  It  was  used  to  excess  when  Sir  Thom- 
as Dale  landed  and  assumed  authority  as  ruler  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Those  were  years  of  little  mercy  and  scanty  regard 
for  life — those  early  seventeenth  century  years.  It  is 
a homely  but  pertinent  simile  to  say  that  English  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  reared  families  were  no  more 
certain  of  the  fate  of  their  children  than  the  hen  is 
of  her  brood.  In  England  even  less  than  a century 
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and  a half  ago  the  law  recognized  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  capital  crimes.  For  stealing  to  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  for  shooting  at  rabbits,  and  for  cut- 
ting down  young  trees  the  penalty  was — death ! And 
Virginia  was  settled  by  Englishmen  and  governed  by 
the  cruel  laws  of  three  centuries  ago. 

To  overcome  the  disorders  he  had  heard  of  before 
sailing,  Dale,  who  was  armed  with  the  code  of  laws 
mentioned,  was  utterly  without  mercy,  so  that  his  ad- 
ministration was  known  as  ‘‘the  five  years  of  slavery/’ 
Fie  arrived  in  1611.  During  a part  of  his  time  eight 
or  nine  ounces  of  meal  and  a half  pint  of  peas  were 
the  daily  ration  of  the  people — and  the  meal  and  peas 
were  “full  of  cobwebs  and  maggots,  loathsome  to 
man  and  unfit  for  beasts but  there  must  be  no 
shirking  work.  When  one  half-famished  man  ap- 
propriated two  or  three  pints  of  oatmeal,  Dale  had 
a bodkin  run  through  his  tongue  and  then  chained 
him  to  a tree  until  he  perished.  Another  offender 
aroused  his  ire,  and  was  put  to  the  awful  torture  of 
being  broken  on  the  wheel.  If  men  fled  to  the  woods, 
the  savages  were  set  upon  them,  and  when  captured 
they  were  burned  at  the  stake.  If  a settler  grumbled 
at  his  administration,  a hole  was  bored  through  his 
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tongue  to  caution  him  to  be  discreet.  Men  unable  to 
work  were  denied  food’,  and  left  to  creep  away  into 
wretched  burrows  and  die  unregarded. 

The  nights  around  Jamestown  with  that  son  of 
some  mother  chained  to  doom,  crying  out  for  death 
or  mercy;  the  days  with  the  shrieks  of  the  helpless 
victim  whose  bones  were  being  slowly  broken  on  the 
wheel — were  they  ever  forgotten  by  the  populace? 

Why  do  I mention  these  things?  One  of  the  an- 
cient nations  found  a use  for  the  drunkard : he  was 
set  up  in  a public  place  to  warn  the  young  against 
strong  drink.  How  better  can  this  tyrant  be  treated 
than  by  putting  him  in  the  pillory  to  demonstrate  how 
much  better  the  world  has  grown  since  he  was  not 
only  tolerated  but  spoken  of  as  “a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge in  divinity,  and  of  a good  conscience  in  all 
things,  which  be  rare  in  a martial  man?” 

The  only  praiseworthy  act  of  his  was  that  of  prac- 
tically abolishing  the  old  communal  system.  He  gave 
a few  worthy  pioneers  a small  piece  of  land  each, 
and  allowed  them  certain  days  to  work  for  them- 
selves. A man  thus  favored  felt  more  ambition : “be- 
fore, he  had  worked  in  silence ; now,  he  whistled  while 
he  worked.” 
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In  another  chapter,  on  religion  in  early  Virginia,  I 
will  show  what  punishment  Dale  meted  out  to  those 
who  failed  to  attend  religious  exercises.  It  may  be 
illuminating  to  some  to  show  how  his  code  of  laws 
was  enforced. 

On  week  days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  captains  of 
working  squads  sent  for  tools,  for  which  a receipt  was 
given.  The  companies  of  laborers  assembled,  with  the 
tools,  in  the  place-of-arms,  where  “the  sergeant  major 
or  captain  of  the  watch,  upon  their  knees,  made 
public  and  faithful  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing  and  protection  in  this  their  business  the  whole 
day  after  succeeding.”  The  men  were  then  divided 
into  gangs,  who  worked  on  alternate  days.  That  for 
the  especial  day  was  delivered  to  the  masters  and 
overseers  of  the  work  appointed,  who  kept  them  at 
labor  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ; then,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum,  they 
were  marched  to  the  church  to  hear  divine  service. 
After  dinner  and  a rest  till  two  or  three  o’clock  p.m., 
at  beat  of  drum  the  captain  drew  them  forth  again 
to  the  place-of-arms  to  be  thence  taken  to  their  work 
till  five  or  six  o’clock,  when,  at  beat  of  drum,  they 
were  again  marched  to  the  church  to  evening  prayer. 
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The  majority  were  then  dismissed  to  go  to  their  lodg- 
ings. Those  who' were  to  appoint  watches  or  senti- 
nels to  prevent  surprise  by  the  Indians  were  to  pre- 
pare their  guns. 

A special  duty  of  the  captain  was  to  have  religious 
and  manly  care  over  the  sick  soldiers  or  laborers  under 
his  command;  to  keep  their  lodging  sweet;  and  see 
that  their  beds  stood  three  feet  from  the  ground,  as 
provided  in  the  public  instructions. 

The  captain  of  the  watch  had  a singular  duty  laid 
upon  him — to  see  that  no  one  absented  himself  from 
divine  services  at  the  appointed  time.  Half  an  hour 
before  service,  morning  and  evening,  he  had  to  shut 
the  ports  and  place  sentinels ; and,  the  bell  having 
tolled  the  last  time,  to  search  all  the  houses  of  the 
town  and  command  every  one  (the  sick  and  hurt  ex- 
cepted) to  repair  to  church.  After  this  he  was  to  fol- 
low all  the  guards  with  their  arms  into  the  church 
and  lay  the  keys  before  the  Governor.  On  Sunday 
he  was  to  see  that  the  day  of  rest  was  not  profaned 
by  any  disorders — gaming,  drunkenness,  and  the 
like — in  public  or  in  private,  in  the  houses  or  on  the 
streets. 

On  Sunday  all  citizens  were  required  to  attend 
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church  morning  and  evening,  under  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience. 

The  prayer  prepared  for  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
to  be  read  morning  and  evening  to  the  bowed  laborers, 
consisted  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  words.  I quote 
the  last  paragraph : “And  here,  O Lord ! we  do  upon 
the  knees  of  our  hearts  offer  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  that  thou  hast  moved  our  hearts 
to  undertake  the  performance  of  this  blessed  work 
with  the  hazard  of  our  person,  and  hast  moved  the 
hearts  of  so  many  hundreds  of  our  nation  to  assist 
it  with  means  and  provision,  and  with  their  holy 
prayers.  Lord,  look  mercifully  upon  them  all,  and 
for  that  portion  of  their  substance  which  they  will- 
ingly offer  for  thy  honor  and  service  in  this  action, 
recompense  it  to  them  and  theirs,  and  reward  it  sev- 
enfold into  their  bosoms,  with  better  blessings.  Lord, 
bless  England,  our  sweet  native  country ! save  it  from 
popery,  this  land  from  heathenism,  and  both  from 
atheism.  And,  Lord,  hear  their  prayers  for  us,  and 
us  for  them,  and  Christ  Jesus,  our  glorious  Mediator, 
for  us  all.  Amen !” 


VII. 


THE  MATING  TIME  AT  JAMESTOWN. 

At  Jamestown,  as  in  Eden,  woman  came  after  man; 
and  the  delight  of  the  colonists  over  her  appearance 
on  the  scene  must  have  been  akin  to  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  Milton,  thrilled  Adam  when  he  first  looked 
on  Eve.  The  remnant  of  the  party  that  landed  from 
the  Susan  Constant,  the  Goodspeed,  and  the  Discovery 
in  1607  had  been  on  the  wave-washed  peninsula  about 
sixteen  months  with  never  a sight  of  any  woman  ex- 
cepting Pocahontas  and  others  of  her  race.  Their 
sorrows  had  been  many,  and  no  man  among  them — 
suffering  from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  savages  or 
slowly  dying  of  disease — had  mother,  wife,  daughter, 
or  sister  to  comfort  him  and  smooth  as  well  as  might 
be  the  path  to  the  grave.  In  Jamestown,  if  ever  on 
this  earth,  “there  was  lack  of  woman’s  nursing,  there 
was  lack  of  woman’s  tears”  when  most  needed, 
n But  in  September,  1608,  Captain  Newport  arrived 
with  additional  settlers  and  provisions.  There  may 
have  been  a considerable  number  of  women  in  the 
party — a few,  perhaps,  what  they  should  not  have 
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been,  for  it  was  reported  shortly  afterwards,  according 
to  Edward  Eggleston,  that  some  English  women  had 
intermingled  with  the  natives.  Eggleston  also  says 
that  in  1629  there  was  living  Mistress  Pearce,  “an 
honest,  industrious  woman,”  who  had  been  in  Vir- 
ginia “neare  twenty  years.”  Did  she  come  with  the 
September  “supply”  mentioned?  However  that  may 
be,  two  females  in  particular  are  recorded  as  having 
landed  in  that  month  and  year.  They  wrere  Mistress 
Forrest  and  her  maid,  Anna  Burras. 

Anna  Burras  may  not  have  been  adorned  like  the 
vision  which  confronted  the  first  male  biped: 

“With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.” 

She  was  perhaps  merely  a pleasant  English  girl,  at- 
tired in  the  garb  then  regarded  as  attractive,  and 
possessing  the  art  of  winning  known  to  her  sex  in 
every  age  of  the  world.  She  may  have  pleased  the 
other  bachelors  wdio  saw  her ; but  as  for  John  Laydon, 
put  down  in  the  list  of  the  famous  one  hundred  and 
five  first-comers  as  a laborer,  she  took  him  off  his 
feet;  and  the  fact  that  she  showed  a preference  for 
him  among  so  many  willing  Barkises  speaks  some- 
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what  for  his  worth.  So  we  like  to  believe,  always 
keen  for  a romance  and  ever  ready  to  love  a lover.y 

The  two  were  soon  married.  Who  made  them  one? 
Was  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  yet  alive  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  this  first  recorded  English  marriage  in 
America?  For  a moment  they  stand  before  us  out 
of  the  mists  of  three  centuries,  flesh  and  blood,  hope- 
ful and  happy,  a pleasing  picture : 

“And  on  her  lover’s  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 

And  far  across  the  hills  she  went, 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old.” 

There  were  women  and  children  among  the  five 
hundred  emigrants  who  sailed  for  Jamestown  in  May, 
1609,  though  some  were  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas 
when  the  Sea  Venture,  becoming  detached  from  the 
fleet,  went  to  pieces.  There  were  others  with  the 
party  who  arrived  with  Lord  Delaware  the  next  year. 
Probably  other  weddings  soon  followed  that  of  the 
laborer  and  the  maid,  for  from  the  coming  of  Lord 
Delaware  the  permanence  of  the  colony  was  reason- 
ably sure. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  wedding  of  Poca- 
hontas— one  of  the  most  lovable  characters  of  all  time 
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— and  John  Rolfe,  in  1614,  gave  the  Jamestown  folk 
the  greatest  social  sensation  of  the  early  years.  There 
was  much  opposition  in  Virginia  and  England  to  the 
intermarriage  of  Christians  and  pagans — so  much  ad- 
verse comment  was  made,  indeed,  on  this  wedding  that 
it  is  said  to  have  prevented  another  such  union  for 
many  years.  Perhaps  race  instinct  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  discussion.  Then  William  Strachy,  a con- 
temporary writer,  tells  us  that  the  girl  had  been  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  about  fifteen  to  an  Indian  chief — 
a rumor  that  may  have  been  current.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  sincere  admirers  among  those  who  could 
not  forget  her  services  in  times  of  need.  She  was, 
moreover,  the  first  Indian  convert  to  Protestantism, 
and  doubtless  the  only  brand  snatched  from  the  burn- 
ing during  the  first  seven  or  eight  years. 

Rolfe  was  a widower.  His  wife  was  living  in 
1610  when  the  couple  with  others  were  wrecked  off 
the  Bermudas,  and  a girl,  Bermuda,  was  born  to  them 
there.  Mistress  Rolfe  died  sometime  after  reaching 
Jamestown,  and  the  child  may  have  succumbed  in 
infancy  to  the  general  unhealthfulness  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  the  Jamestown  church 
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After  her  marriage  to  John  Rolfe. 
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in  April.  It  was  of  course  decorated  with  early  flow- 
ers, as  when  a few  years  previously  Lord  Delaware 
worshiped  in  it.  The  colonists  turned  out,  and  some 
of  the  bride’s  relatives  and  Indian  friends  attended. 
It  is  said  that  she  wore  a tunic  of  white  muslin,  over 
which  hung  a handsome  robe  embroidered  by  herself. 
Her  forehead  was  decked  with  a glittering  band,  her 
hair  with  feathers,  and  she  wore  a bridal  veil.  It  is 
probable  that  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker  officiated, 
though  others  give  the  distinction  to  Rev.  Richard 
Bucke.  They  “lived  civilly  and  lovingly  together,” 
first  at  Jamestown,  then  on  the  husband’s  plantation 
near  Henricus.  It  was  on  the  plantation,  Cooke 
thinks,  that  the  son  Thomas  was  born  who  after- 
wards became  an  important  figure  in  the  colony.  He 
was  an  ancestor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 

In  1618  it  was  decided  by  the  London  Company 
that  “a  plantation  cannot  flourish  till  families  be 
planted  and  respects  of  wives  and  children  fix  the 
people  on  the  soil.”  The  men  outnumbered  the  wom- 
en, and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  arranged  for  the  sending 
over  of  a number  of  maids  to  become  wives  of  the 
bachelors  and  widowers  of  Virginia.  They  were  to 
be  of  good  character,  and  to  come  of  their  own  will. 
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So  in  1619  the  Jonathan  and  London,  with  ninety 
maids,  carefully  selected  and  matronized,  dropped  an- 
chor at  Jamestown.  It  is  presumed  the  news  of  their 
arrival  preceded  them,  as  did  the  conditions — that  the 
girls  were  to  be  wooed  and  won,  but  no  suitor  could 
claim  his  bride  unless  he  should  pay  the  Company  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  her  voyage. 

All  Jamestown  must  have  assembled  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  bevy  of  “young,  handsome,  honestly 
educated  maids,  of  honest  life  and  carriage/’  and  inci- 
dentally to  witness  the  sparking  that  was  sure  to  fol- 
low the  disembarking.  If  the  services  of  Jamestown 
matchmakers  were  not  secured  by  the  wife  hunters 
too,  it  would  be  a matter  for  surprise. 

Says  Mrs.  Earle  of  the  landing  of  “ninety  possible 
wives — ninety  homesick,  seasick,  but  timidly  inquisi- 
tive English  girls — on  Jamestown  beach,  where  pressed 
forward,  eagerly  and  amorously  waiting,  about  four 
hundred  emigrant  bachelors — bronzed,  sturdy  men  in 
leather  doublets  and  breeches  and  cavalier  hats,  with 
glittering  swords  and  bandoleers  and  fowling  pieces, 
without  doubt  in  their  best  holiday  array” — to  secure 
these  fair  maidens  as  wives : “O  what  a glorious  and 
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all-abounding  courting,  a mating  time,  was  straightway 
begun  on  the  Virginia  shore  on  that  happy  day  in 
May!”  As  suggested  by  Eggleston,  the  eager  court- 
ship must  have  been  one  of  the  most  amusing  scenes 
in  the  settlement  of  America.  The  suitors  far  out- 
numbered the  women,  and  the  latter  had  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way. 

And  the  old  sea  captains  and  crews  looking  shore- 
ward— how  many  winks  and  grim  smiles  wrinkled 
their  bronzed  faces,  and  how  much  wit  sparkled  at 
the  expense  of  the  suitors ! 

Burk  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  the  installation  of 
Francis  West,  who  was  made  acting  governor  in  1627, 
that  it  “was  announced  by  several  proclamations  com- 
manding the  utmost  caution  and  vigilance  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  Indians,  who  were  concerting  anoth- 
er uprising,  and  directing  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
article  of  powder,  which  was  heedlessly  wasted  in  the 
celebration  of  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.” 
With  the  early  wedding  of  ninety  maids  the  demand  on 
the  powder  supply  must  have  been  “viewed  with  alarm” 
indeed  by  the  powers  previous  to  Governor  West's 
time. 

Could  good  have  resulted  from  this  unorthodox 
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proceeding  in  matrimony  ? “The  curious  spectacle  was 
presented  of  suitors  going  about  in  the  crowd  of 
maids,  and  selecting  or  being  selected  by  their  future 
wives,”  according  to  Cooke.  “The  arrangement  seems 
to  have  caused  no  embarrassment,  and  the  odd  woo- 
ing was  soon  done.  The  men  paid  for  their  partners, 
and  were  married  to  them  at  once ; and  the  happiest 
results  followed.  ‘These  new  companions  were  re- 
ceived with  such  fondness’  that  they  wrote  to  En- 
gland and  induced  sixty  other  maids,  ‘young,  hand- 
some, and  chaste,’  to  come  out  to  Virginia  for  the  same 
purpose.” 

The  practice  of  sending  wives  to  the  Virginians 
continued  for  several  years.  In  1632  two  women, 
whose  behavior  during  the  voyage  was  disgraceful, 
were  sent  back  as  unfit  to  be  mothers  of  Virginians. 

We  get  only  peeps  at  the  occurrences  of  those  early 
days,  and  often  have  to  guess  and  put  our  own  con- 
structions on  things.  So  I wonder  if  in  that  stren- 
uous mating  time  there  were  some  tragedies  result- 
ing from  rivalry  in  love.  In  the  spring  of  1624  there 
was  fought  near  Jamestown  what  is  held  by  Alexan- 
der Brown  in  his  “Genesis  of  the  United  States”  the 
first  duel  fought  in  this  country.  The  participants 
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were  Richard  Stephens  and  George  Harrison.  The 
latter,  who  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  his  death, 
had  come  to  Virginia  in  1618,  and  three  years  later 
secured  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  duel,  and  died  fourteen  days  later.  That  was 
when  the  maids  were  being  imported,  and  we  won- 
der if  they  became  foes  while  wooing  the  same  charm- 
er, of  whom  each  might  have  thought 


One  looked  her  happy  eyes  within, 
And  heard  the  nightingales? 
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VIII. 

BIRTHDAY  OF  AMERICAN  FREE  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

The  year  1619  and  the  month  of  July  are  entitled 
to  a red-letter  setting  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  year  and  month  the  first  lawmaking 
assembly  that  ever  came  together  in  North  America 
met  in. the  wooden  church  at  Jamestown. 

On  April  19  the  “mild  and  popular'  Sir  George 
Yeardley  had  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  the  real 
life  of  the  colony  was  begun.  He  had  brought  with 
him  the  power  to  summon  a general  assembly  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  was  that 
the  Virginians  had  practically  obtained  the  right  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  colony  was  thenceforth  to  be  substantially  a free 
government.  This  right  was  never  wholly  taken 
away,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  abridged. 

On  the  issuance  of  writs  of  election  the  twenty-two 
electors  representing  the  various  constituencies  met 
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July  30.  These  were  the  Burgesses;  but  along  with 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  there  was  an  ap- 
pointed “upper  house”  called  the  Council.  This  As- 
sembly is  described  by-Fiske:  “In  the  choir  [chancel] 
of  the  church  sat  the  Governor  and  Council,  their 
coats  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  ...  In  the  body 
of  the  church,  facing  the  choir,  sat  the  Burgesses  in 
their  best  attire,  with  starched  ruffs  and  coats  of  silk 
or  velvet  in  bright  colors.  All  sat  with  their  hats  on, 
in  imitation  of  the  time-honored  custom  of  the  House 
of  Commons — an  early  illustration  of  the  democratic 
doctrine:  T am  as  good  as  you.’  These  Burgesses 
had  their  speaker,  as  well  as  their  clerk  and  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Such  was  the  first  American  legislature.” 
The  Assembly  set  the  example  of  having  its  delib- 
erations opened  with  prayer.  The  report  of  the  clerk 
runs:  “But  for  as  much  as  man’s  affairs  do  little 
prosper  when  God’s  service  is  neglected,  all  the  Bur- 
gesses took  their  places  in  the  quire  till  a prayer  was 
said  by  Mr.  Bucke,  the  minister,  that  it  would  please 
God  to  guide  and  sanctify  all  our  proceedings  to  his 
own  glory  and  the  good  of  this  plantation.  Prayer 
being  ended,  to  the  intent  that,  as  we  had  begun  with 
God  Almighty,  so  we  might  proceed  with  careful  and 
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due  respect  toward  his  Lieutenant,  our  most  gracious 
and  dread  sovereign,  all  the  Burgesses  were  instructed 
to  retire  themselves  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
being  done,  before  they  were  fully  admitted  they  were 
called  in  order  and  by  name,  and  so  every  man  (none 
staggering)  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  then 
entered  the  Assembly/’  I should  add  that  the  sessions 
were  always  opened  with  prayer,  and  every  member 
absent  from  this  service  was  fined. 

During  the  session  (which  ended  in  August)  a 
number  of  laws  were  enacted,  some  of  them  being 
frivolous,  of  course;  and  when  since  has  a similar 
body  ever  met  without  having  at  least  one  member 
who  would  have  thought  his  duty  undone  without 
presenting  one  or  more  bills  if  only  to  change  some 
local  geographical  line?  Cooke  thus  summarizes: 
“Laws  were  enacted  regulating  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  on  matters  of  agriculture,  and  on  religious 
affairs.  Divine  services  were  to  be  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Church,  and  all  persons  were 
to  attend  church  on  Sunday,  bringing  their  arms  with 
them.  Every  male  above  sixteen  years  was  to  pay 
one  pound  of  the  best  tobacco  to  discharge  the  salaries 
of  the  Burgesses;  and  a number  of  private  bills  were 
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promptly  passed.  One  of  these  was  that  Captain 
Powell’s  ‘lewd  and  lecherous  servant’  should  be 
whipped  and  nailed  [by  the  ears]  to  the  pillory.” 

The  acts  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  proper  author- 
ities in  England,  who  were  prayed  not  to  take  it  in 
bad  part  if,  meanwhile,  the  laws  do  pass  current — 
that  is,  if  they  were  enforced  before  news  of  their 
approval  could  travel  back  across  the  ocean. 

The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  followed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1621,  by  the  formal  grant  of  free  government 
by  written  charter:  a constitution  after  the  Virginian 
heart’s  desire,  says  Beverley;  a sort  of  Magna  Charta 
of  America,  suggests  Eggleston ; the  first  charter  of 
free  government  in  America,  declares  Cooke. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  mention  briefly  some  of 
the  laws,  especially  the  unique  measures,  enacted  by 
the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

In  1621  all  persons  were  prohibited  from  wearing 
gold  lace  on  their  clothes  except  the  Governor,  Coun- 
cil, and  the  heads  or  commanders  of  hundreds.  Any 
person  found  drunk  was  for  the  first  time  to  be  pri- 
vately reproved  by  the  minister;  the  reproof  was  to 
be  publicly  administered  for  the  second  offense;  for 
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the  third  offense  he  was  to  be  put  in  irons  twelve  hours 
and  fined.  After  that,  such  an  offense  was  to  be  pun- 
ished severely,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and 
Council.  To  guard  against  vanity  in  dress,  every  un- 
married man  was  to  be  assessed  in  church  ‘'accord- 
ing to  his  own  apparel;”  and  every  married  man  “ac- 
cording to  his  own  and  his  wife’s  apparel.”  Every 
minister  was  to  give  notice  in  his  church  that  “what 
man  or  woman  soever  should  use  any  word  or  speech 
tending  to  a contract  of  marriage  to  two  several  per- 
sons at  one  time,  should  undergo  punishment  by  whip- 
ping or  by  fine  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  person  offending” — a drastic  preventive  of 
flirting  which  was  probably  a dead  letter.  Speaking 
against  the  Governor  or  any  member  of  the  Council 
rendered  the  offender  liable  to  be  pilloried.  No  plant- 
er could  dispose  of  a pound  of  tobacco  until  he  had 
laid  aside  enough  to  pay  his  assessment  toward  sup- 
porting the  minister;  and  it  was  highly  impudent  to 
speak  freely  about  a clergyman.  “For  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Saboth,”  no  person  should  “take  a 
voyage  upon  the  same  except  it  be  to  Church  or  for 
other  causes  of  extreme  necessitie.”  Neither  was  a 
gun  to  be  fired  on  Sunday  unless  in  defense  from  the 
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Indians.  Selling  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  savages 
meant  imprisonment  for  life,  with  the  confiscation  of 
property.  If  an  indented  white  servant  ran  away,  he 
was  to  be  whipped  and  branded  with  the  letter  R on 
the  cheek.  He  was  to  take  his  hat  off  to  his  master : 
and  if  he  saved  such  earnings  as  he  acquired,  he  could 
become  a landowner  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  sold.  Rogues  were  to  be  awed,  and  women 
causing  “scandalous  suits”  were  to  be  ducked.*  To 


*The  first  volume  of  the  “American  Historical  Record” 
gives  a letter  said  to  have  been  written  to  Governor  Endicott, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  by  Thomas  Hartley,  from  Hungars 
Parish,  Va.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  ducking  of  Betsy, 
the  wife  of  John  Tucker,  for  making  the  neighborhood  un- 
comfortable by  her  sharp  tongue.  I quote : “She  was  taken 
to  the  pond  ...  by  ye  Officer  who  was  joyned  by  ye 
Magistrate  and  ye  Minister,  Mr.  Cotton  . . . and  a large 
number  of  People.  They  had  a Machine  for  ye  purpose;  yt 
belongs  to  ye  Parish  and  which  I was  told  had  been  so  used 
three  times  this  summer.  . . . The  Machine  then  moved 

up  to  ye  edge  of  ye  pond,  ye  rope  was  slackened  by  ye 
officer  and  ye  woman  was  allowed  to  go  down  under  ye 
water  for  ye  space  of  half  a minute.  Betsy  had  a stout 
stomach,  and  would  not  yield  until  she  had  allowed  herself  to 
be  ducked  5 severall  times.  At  length  she  cried  piteously: 
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accomplish  these  ends  a pillory,  a pair  of  stocks,  and 
a ducking  stool  were  to  be  set  up  “neere  the  court- 
house in  every  county.”  In  each  county  were  to  be 
built  houses  for  “educating  poor  children  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  useful  occupa- 
tions.’’ To  encourage  shipbuilding,  the  exportation 
of  iron  was  prohibited  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  pound  of  iron  exported.  The  Gov- 
ernor should  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impositions  on  the 
colonists,  their  lands  or  commodities,  other  than  by 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  To  prevent  tavern  or 
ordinary  keepers  from  charging  the  thirsty  exorbitant 
rates,  maximum  prices  were  established  by  law:  For 
Spanish  wines,  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  gallon; 
Madeira,  twenty  pounds  ; French  wines,  fifteen  pounds ; 
brandy,  forty  pounds;  “the  best  sorte  of  all  English 
strong  waters,”  eighty  pounds.  The  innkeeper  who 
sold  spirits  to  his  guests  did  so  at  his  own  risk — he 
could  not  recover  the  debt  by  law.  After  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1622,  the  law  directed  that  every  dwelling 


Tet  rr.e  go,  let  me  go;  hy  God’s  help  I’ll  sin  no  more.’  Then 
they  drew  back  ye  machine,  untied  ye  ropes  and  let  her  walk 
home  in  her  wetted  clothes,  a hopefully  penitent  woman.” 
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house  out  in  the  country  should  be  palisaded,  and  men 
in  the  field  should  have  their  arms  near  and  a sentinel 
posted.  A few  years  later,  to  keep  the  savages  in  awe, 
the  Virginians  were  to  “go  three  several  marches  at 
three  several  times  of  the  year:  first  in  November, 
secondly  in  March,  thirdly  in  July;  and  to  do  all  man- 
ner of  spoil  and  offense  to  the  Indians  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  effected.  Those  wounded  on  these  expedi- 
tions were  to  be  treated  at  the  public  charge,  and 
the  lamed  to  be  maintained  by  the  country  according 
to  his  person  and  quality.”  Behold  our  earliest  pen- 
sion law,  enacted  in  1629 ! 

6 


IX. 

THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  SHADOW. 

Strangely  enough,  the  introduction  of  African 
slavery  into  the  territory  which  afterwards  became 
the  United  States  was  made  about  the  time  our  first 
free  legislative  assembly  was  in  session.  John  Rolfe, 
a contemporary  chronicler  and  an  official  of  the  col- 
ony, then  living  at  Jamestown,  makes  this  note:  ‘‘To 
begin  with,  this  year,  1619,  about  the  last  of  August, 
came  in  a Dutch  man-of-war  that  sold  us  twenty 
negars.”  Until  that  year  no  slaves  had  been  offered 
for  sale  in  the  colony,  though  the  traffic  had  been  car- 
ried on  many  years  even  by  Englishmen.  Virginia 
has  often  been  condemned  for  introducing  this  small 
nucleus  from  which  came  ‘‘the  great  African  shadow 
out  of  which  were  to  issue  the  lightning  and  thunder 
of  the  future.”  But  there  was  then  no  other  English 
settlement  in  the  country.  If  there  had  been,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  section,  the  slaves  would  have  been  as 
eagerly  bought  there  if  offered.  In  Massachusetts  as 
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early  as  1636  there  was  constructed  the  first  ship  to 
engage  in  the  slave  trade.  About  two  years  subse- 
quently William  Peirce,  a shipmaster  and  the  author 
of  the  first  almanac  printed  in  the  American  colonies, 
carried  from  New  England  a number  of  captured 
Pequot  Indians  to  the  West  Indies  for  sale,  and 
brought  back  negro  slaves  from  the  Tortugas.  In 
the  course  of  a few  years  black  slaves  were  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  public  conscience 
was  not  then  opposed  to  holding  captives  from  Africa 
in  bondage,  and  sentiment  was  not  very  intense  against 
Indian  slavery.  John  Hawkins,  whose  father  began 
the  traffic  in  slaves  in  which  England  was  engaged 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  his  enterprise  and  financial  success  in 
the  slave  trade. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1700,  probably,  that  any 
recorded  protest  was  made  against  the  “peculiar  insti- 
tution” in  this  country.  In  that  year  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall,  of  Boston,  published  a tract  entitled  “The  Sell- 
ing of  Joseph,”  in  which  the  rights  of  the  slaves  were 
cautiously  advocated.  There  were,  however,  a few 
individuals  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  col- 
onies who  regarded  slavery  with  abhorrence. 
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There  was  not  a notable  increase  of  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia for  several  years  after  the  twenty  were  landed 
at  Jamestown,  whether  because  there  were  no  females 
in  the  first  cargo,  or  because  of  deaths  among  them,  I 
cannot  say.  As  late  as  1624  the  number  of  negroes 
all  told  was  only  twenty-two,  against  about  four  thou- 
sand whites.  In  the  next  eighteen  years  the  number 
was  increased  to  three  hundred,  to  fifteen  thousand 
whites.  In  1670  there  were  in  Virginia  two  thousand 
negroes. 

From  time  to  time  laws  were  enacted  concerning 
this  growing  element  of  the  population,  inspired  large- 
ly by  the  fear  of  a “rising”  or  insurrection.  The  most 
amiable  race  of  all  savages,  is  the  tribute  of  Bishop 
William  Meade  to  this  people;  the  few  servile  insur- 
rections in  our  annals  give  a basis  for  this  opinion. 

A slave  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  mas- 
ter’s plantation  without  a ticket  of  leave  properly 
signed.  If  he  absented  himself  without  permission, 
anybody  might  seize  and  bring  him  home,  or  kill  him 
if  he  made  resistance.  For  his  loss,  if  slain,  the  mas- 
ter was  indemnified  from  the  public  funds. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  county  court,  an  “out- 
lying” negro  might  be  so  mutilated  “as  to  protect 
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white  women  against  the  horrible  crime  which  then 
as  now  he  was  prone  to  commit so  says  Fiske. 

No  penalty  was  attached  to  the  murder  of  a slave 
by  his  master  in  those  early  years.  If  killed  by  any 
one  else,  the  master  could  recover  his  value.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  adult  negroes  on  the 
block  at  Jamestown  were  valued  at  £25  to  £40,  and 
children  at  £10  to  £12. 

Fears  being  entertained  at  one  time  by  the  masters 
that  negro  children  might  by  virtue  of  their  baptism 
be  freed,  it  was  enacted  that  baptism  did  not  alter  the 
person  as  to  his  bondage,  so  that  “diverse  masters 
ffreed  from  this  doubt  may  more  carefully  endeavor 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  permitting  children, 
though  slaves,  or  those  of  greater  growth,  if  capable, 
to  be  admitted  to  that  sacrament.” 

Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  have  firearms  or  other 
weapons.  Neither  were  they  allowed  to  prepare  or 
administer  any  medicines  without  the  full  knowledge 
of  their  master  or  mistress,  the  penalty  being  death. 
This  was  to  guard  against  poisoning. 

A slave’s  testimony  could  not  be  received  in  court 
except  when  one  of  his  own  race  was  on  trial  for  his 
life. 
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By  an  act  of  1699  a negro  freed  by  liis  master  (for 
which  the  latter'  had  to  have  license  from  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council)  was  to  leave  the  colony  in  six 
months.  Still,  despite  this  provision,  there  were  then 
some  free  negroes  allowed  to  remain.  Free  men  of 
color,  by  the  way,  were  at  one  time  allowed  to  vote, 
it  seems,  but  by  an  act  of  1723  they  were  deprived  of 
the  right. 

In  1691  it  was  enacted  that  any  white  man  or 
woman,  bond  or  free,  intermarrying  with  a negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian,  should  be  banished  for  life.  There 
was  considerable  opposition  to  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  with  Indians  at  the  time  of  John  Rolfe’s  mar- 
riage with  Pocahontas. 

I have  hinted  at  the  fears  of  servile  insurrections. 
They  were  not  always  unfounded.  There  was  a con- 
spiracy in  what  was  called  the  northern  neck  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1687 — a region  between  the  Rappahannock 
and  Potomac  Rivers,  largely  settled  by  refugee  Cav- 
aliers or  adherents  of  Charles  I.  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween that  king  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Burk  says  it 
was  just  discovered  jn  time  to  prevent  its  explosion, 
and  the  Governor  “commanded  that  the  laws  against 
the  meeting  of  negroes  should  be  strictly  enforced." 
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Says  he  further:  “There  are  no  data  by  which  we 
might  estimate  with  accuracy  the  population  of  this 
race  in  Virginia.  But  as  there  was  a stock  so  early 
as  1620,  and  a continued  trade  was  driven  by  the 
planters  with  the  Royal  African  Company  for  cargoes 
of  likely  young  negroes  of  both  sexes,  we  should  con- 
clude the  number  was  considerable.  The  laws  en- 
acted, by  betraying  the  fears  of  the  colonists,  are  con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  fact.” 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  what  an  insurrection  would 
mean,  with  its  butcheries  and  outrages,  was  first 
brought  vividly  to  the  minds  of  Virginians  by  the 
Northern  Neck  incident.  The  number  of  blacks  must 
have  been  “considerable”  in  1687,  judging  by  the  in- 
crease from  1670  to  1714.  In  the  former  year  there 
were  two  thousand,  and  in  the  latter  twenty-three 
thousand.  Even  in  the  northern  colonies  this  dread 
must  have  been  felt  by  the  people,  later  on  if  not  thus 
early;  for  in  1741  there  was  a panic  in  New  York 
over  an  imaginary  plot,  and  thirteen  negroes  w'ere 
burned  at  the  stake. 

In  all  sections  there  was  but  little  mercy  extended 
to  the  negroes  for  revolting  crimes.  In  New  York 
City  in  1712  twenty-one  were  executed  for  “riotous 
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murder” — several  of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake 
and  one  broken  on  the  wheel.  For  petty  treason  a 
negro  woman  named  Phillis  was  burned  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  September  18,  1755.  For  poisoning  the 
master's  family  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a negro  man  and 
woman  were  burned  as  late  as  1769. 

It  was  something  of  a brutal  age,  particularly  in 
the  methods  of  meting  out  “justice.”  It  lasted  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  assertion  is  borne 
out  by  the  execution  in  New  England  of  helpless  per- 
sons— even  women  and  children — on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft,  and  by  the  hanging  of  Quakers;  by  Sir 
William  Berkeley's  “bloody  assize”  in  Virginia,  over 
which  Charles  II.  was  forced  to  exclaim:  “That  old 
fool  has  hanged  more  men  in  that  naked  country  than 
I have  done  for  the  murder  of  my  father.”  White  as 
well  as  black  offenders,  or  those  supposed  to  be  of- 
fenders, had  few  rights  which  the  authorities  felt  very 
much  bound  to  respect. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  were  here  and 
there  brutal  masters  in  Virginia.  But  concerning  the 
tasks  of  underlings  in  the  first  century  Robert  Bev- 
erly, who  lived  near  the  times,  having  been  born  in 
Virginia  about  1675,  assures  us  that  the  white  (in- 
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dented)  male  servants  and  the  African  slaves  of  both 
sexes  worked  together  in  the  fields.  “Some  distinc- 
tion, indeed, ” he  says,  “is  made  between  them  in  their 
clothes  and  food,  but  the  work  of  both  is  no  other 
than  what  overseers,  the  freemen,  and  the  planters 
themselves  do.” 

The  first  speech  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  (born  in 
1732)  made  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  was 
in  favor  of  a motion  “to  lay  so  heavy  a duty  on  the 
importation  of  slaves  as  effectually  to  put  an  end  to 
that  iniquitous  and  disgraceful  traffic  within  the  col- 
ony of  Virginia,”  and  this  effort  contained  the  germs 
of  the  principal  arguments  used  in  later  days  by  the 
Northern  abolitionists. 


X. 


THE  VIRGINIANS  AND  THEIR  RELIGION. 

As  we  have  seen,  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Angli- 
can Church — the  Established  Church  of  England — 
was  the  first  minister  of  Jamestown.  We  shall  have 
to  seek  far  to  find  one  who  stood  higher  with  his 
people,  or  who  is  more  kindly  referred  to  by  historians. 
From  the  beginning  he  saw  to  it  that  sedulous  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  exercises  of  religion.  With  a 
rotten  sail  the  first  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  he 
read  the  services  morning  and  evening  and  preached 
twice  every  Sunday.  He  died  sometime  during  the 
first  months,  perhaps  in  1608,  and  his  bones  rest  some- 
where probably  in  the  earth  that  has  since  become 
submerged  by  the  James  River.  “An  honest,  reli- 
gious, and  courageous  divine,  during  whose  life  our 
factions  were  oft  qualified,  and  our  wants  and  great- 
est extremities  so  comforted  that  they  seemed  easy 
in  comparison  with  what  we  endured  after  his  mem- 
orable death” — that  is  the  tribute  paid  by  one  who 
knew  him. 

When  he  was  selected  as  chaplain,  and  was  sick  and 
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weak  while  the  vessels  were  yet  tarrying  in  England, 
a few  of  the  emigrants  suggested  “scandalous  speech- 
es”  against  him,  but  “all  this  could  never  force  from 
him  so  much  as  a seeming  desire  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness/' He  was  at  the  time  only  twenty  miles  from 
his  home.  During  the  winter  following  his  arrival 
in  Virginia  he  lost  all  that  he  possessed,  including 
his  books,  by  fire,  “yet  none  ever  saw  him  repine  at 
his  loss/’  A patient,  consecrated,  lovable  man,  yet 
possessing  other  qualifications  necessary  in  the  wil- 
derness, for  “upon  any  alarm  he  was  as  ready  at 
defense  as  any,  and  till  he  could  not  speak  he  never 
ceased  to  his  utmost  to  animate  us  constantly  to  per- 
sist— whose  soul,  questionless,  is  with  God.”  Such 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  first  Church  in  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  North  America. 

For  all  the  light  we  have  on  those  early  preachers, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  like  the  king  of  Salem, 
“who  had  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life.” 
We  should  like  to  know  more  of  Rev.  Robert  Hunt, 
but  his  career  is  like  that  of  his  successor,  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Bucke,  and  others..  We  find  them  at  work  in  Vir- 
ginia ; here  and  there  are  a few  references  to  them ; 
and  then,  silence  and  oblivion. 
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I shall  pass  over  such  names  as  Bucke,  Whitaker, 
Wickam,  Gough,  and  Wyat — just  men  and  conse- 
crated— to  two  or  three  who  by  circumstances  at- 
tained somewhat  more  prominence.  A Rev.  Mr. 
Wading,  of  Gloucester  County,  is  saved  from  obliv- 
ion by  his  connection  with  the  “rebel,”  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  As  the  latter’s  name  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  stories,  I should  explain  that,  though  young, 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  first  century, 
much  like  Captain  John  Smith  in  energy  and  ability; 
“a  man  only  thirty  years  of  a ge,”  says  Tyler,  “of  con- 
siderable landed  wealth,  of  high  social  connections,  a 
lawyer  trained  in  the  inns  of  court  in  London,  an  ora- 
tor of  commanding  eloquence,  a man  who  by  his  en- 
dowment of  brain  and  eye  and  hand  was  a natural 
leader  of  men.” 

The  minister  had  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port Bacon’s  cause — an  offensive-defensive  war  with 
the  Governor  of  Virginia — and  advised  others  to  re- 
fuse. Bacon  arrested  him,  saying  that  it  was  his 
place  to  preach  in  the  church  and  not  in  the  camp ; 
in  the  first  he  might  say  what  he  pleased,  but  in  the 
last  he  was  to  say  no  more  than  pleased  Bacon,  unless 
he  could  fight  to  better  purpose  than  he  could  preach ! 
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This  was  said  while  the  soldier  was  vexed.  Evi- 
dently he  had  a higher  appreciation  of  the  minister 
than  he  intimated ; for  a few  weeks  later,  when  he 
came  to  die,  he  sent  for  the  maligned  clergyman  and 
“made  his  articles  of  rendition” — “the  only  religious 
duty  he  [Bacon]  was  observed  to  perform  during 
these  intrigues  of  affairs,”  said  an  enemy. 

Then  there  was  Rev.  James  Blair,  born  in  Scotland 
in  1656,  and  died  in  Virginia  in  1743.  He  became  a 
missionary  to  the  colony  in  1685,  and  is  best  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  revived  the  scheme  that  was 
on  foot  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  massacre  of  1623 
to  found  the  first  college  in  America,  and  made  pos- 
sible the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  the  second  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

In  1694  he  located  in  Jamestown,  and  became  com- 
missary of  William  and  Mary  College.  A canny 
Scotchman,  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  character,  and  usually  came  out  victor  over  any 
who  chose  to  attack  him.  Through  his  influence  Gov- 
ernor Andros  was  removed  from  office,  and  through 
his  agency  Governor  Nicholson  was  overthrown.  Gov- 
ernor Spottswood  had  one  bout  with  him,  and  when 
it  was  over,  and  there  was  chance  for  another,  wisely 
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refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  in  a divert- 
ing letter  which  may  be  read  in  Meade’s  “Old  Church- 
es, Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia.” 

He  removed  to  Williamsburg  in  1610,  but  was 
buried  at  Jamestown.  Let  us  devote  another  minute 
to  this  man.  Referring  to  the  era  of  William  and 
Mary’s  foundation,  Cooke  says : “We  may  see  that 
the  mainspring  of  all  was  the  excellent  and  combative 
clergyman,  James  Blair,  whose  face  in  its  framework 
of  curls — the  long  periwig  of  the  time — still  looks 
from  the  faded  canvas  in  the  college  library.  He 
was  a sincere  Christian  and  a determined  man” — a 
good  epitaph. 

Though  the  Virginians  have  been  regarded  other- 
wise— we  have  seen  so  much  in  text-book  and  tome 
of  Puritan  piety ! — they  were  not  lacking  in  rever- 
ence for  spiritual  matters,  as  I suggest  in  the  sketch 
on  the  Thanksgiving  services  of  1610  at  Jamestown. 
As  early  as  1610  it  was  the  law  that  if  any  man 
absented  himself  from  church  a single  Sunday  he 
should  lose  his  provisions  for  a week;  if  he  repeated 
the  “offense,”  he  was  to  be  whipped  as  well  as  lose 
his  allowance;  and  if  he  offended  a third  time,  he  was 
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to  suffer  death.  The  last  penalty  was  never  known 
to  have  been  carried  out. 

In  the  time  of  Governor  Dale,  the  man  who  re- 
fused to  attend  church  was  put  on  a short  allowance 
of  victuals,  and  whipped  every  day  until  he  repented. 
When  Sir  Samuel  Argali  was  Governor,  men  absent- 
ing themselves  from  religious  services  were  sentenced 
“to  lie  neck  and  heels”  that  night,  and  “be  a slave  to 
the  colony  for  the  following  week ; for  the  second 
offense,  to  be  a slave  for  a month;  for  the  third,  for 
a year  and  a day.”  Women  were  excluded  from  this 
punishment. 

The  ministers,  too,  had  to  be  careful.  In  1632  it 
was  enacted  that  they  must  not  “give  themselves  to 
excess  in  drinking  or  riot,  playing  at  dice,  cards,  or 
any  unlawful  game,  but  at  all  times  convenient  hear 
or  read  somewhat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  always  do- 
ing the  things  which  shall  appertain  to  honesty” — ad- 
vice that  may  have  been  needed  at  that  time.  For  in 
1656  John  Hammond,  for  a score  of  years  acquainted 
with  affairs  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  said  in  his 
famous  tract,  “Leah  and  Rachel,”  that  “very  few 
[ministers]  of  good  conversation  would  adventure 
hither;  . . . yet  many  came,  such  as  wore  black 
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coats,  and  could  babble  in  a pulpit,  roar  in  a tavern, 
exact  from  the  parishioners,  and  rather  by  their  dis- 
soluteness destroy  than  feed  their  flocks.” 

Even  the  politicians  were  constrained  by  law  to 
attend  devotions!  We  have  seen  that  Rev.  Richard 
Bucke  opened  the  first  assembly  in  1619.  Just  a little 
over  a dozen  years  later  (1632)  we  find  the  mem- 
bers “at  divine  service  in  the  roome  where  they  sitt, 
at  the  third  beatinge  of  the  drum,  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, at  James  Citty;”  for  those  not  present  at  prayers 
were  to  be  fined  one  shilling;  if  they  did  not  attend 
later,  they  were  to  pay  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  if  they  did  not  appear  at  all,  they  were  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  “whole  bodie”  of  the  Assembly. 

It  may  surprise  some  people,  who  seem  to  be  as 
irrevocably  tied  to  the  colored  brother  as  the  pagan 
malefactor  to  the  body  of  a corpse,  to  be  told  that  in 
the  earlier  days  of  slavery  in  Virginia  Indians  and 
negroes  were  to  be  taught  and  Christianized. 

The  whole  colony  was  to  conform  “both  in  canons 
and  constitution  to  the  Church  of  England  as  near 
as  may  be.”  As  a result,  Virginia  must  bear  the 
stigma  of  intolerance  like  New  England.  There  was 
as  much  bitterness  toward  other  denominations,  as 
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disclosed  by  the  laws,  though  I can  recall  nothing  to 
show  that  any  man  or  woman  was  executed  for  opin- 
ion’s sake  like  the  four  Quakers,  including  Mary  Dyar, 
in  Boston  in  1660. 

A few  words  as  to  some  famous  old  churches : That 
at  Jamestown  where  Lord  Delaware  worshiped  was  in 
1610  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  with 
two  bells  at  the  west  end.  The  communion  table  was 
made  of  black  walnut,  the  pews  were  of  cedar,  and 
there  were  “fair  broad  windows,”  with  shutters  of 
cedar  “to  shut  and  open  as  the  weather  shall  occasion.” 
There  was  in  all  probability  no  glass  in  these  win- 
dows. The  pulpit  was  also  of  cedar,  and  the  baptis- 
mal font  was  “hewen  hollow  like  a canoa.”  This  be- 
came dilapidated  in  time,  and  another  of  wood,  fifty 
feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  width,  was  erected  in 
1619.  In  1639  a solid  brick  church  fifty-six  feet  by 
twenty-eight  feet  was  erected.  Was  this  the  church 
the  ruins  of  which  we  see  as  we  steam  by  the  island, 
and  probably  spared  by  Bacon  in  1676  when  he  burned 
the  town?  Or  was  it  burned,  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
on  the  old  foundations?  The  dimensions  correspond. 
In  1854  Bishop  William  Meade  visited  the  island. 
The  old  church,  he  says,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  grave- 
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yard,  which  contained  about  half  an  acre  of  land. 
About  it  were- sycamores,  mulberries,  and  other  trees, 
making  a dense  shade.  The  foundations  of  the  church 
were  still  marked  by  the  bricks  which  remained.  “It 
is  an  oblong  square  of  just  twenty-eight  feet  by  fifty- 
six.  The  ruined  tower  was  judged  to  be  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and,  by  measurement,  proved  to  be  eighteen 
feet  square.  . . . Other  circumstances  there  are 

which  render  it  almost  certain  that  another  church 
had  been  built  since  the  destruction  of  the  one  by 
Bacon.  Not  only  was  there  a goodly  number  of  fam- 
ilies residing  in  the  place  for  some  time  after  this, 
but  the  courthouse  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  were 
there  until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Williamsburg,  after  the  year  1705.  Although  the 
Governors  may  have  lived  at  Green  Spring,  yet  some 
of  the  officers  of  government,  belonging  to  the  port, 
and  Legislature,  were  there;  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  live  there  for  thirty  years  with- 
out a church.  This  improbability  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Governor  Andros  presented  some  com- 
munion plate  to  the  church  at  Jamestown  in  1694;  and 
yet  more  by  another  fact — that  in  1733  a silver  font, 
still  in  existence,  was  presented  to  it  by  two  of  the 
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Ambler  family.  Surely  these  would  not  have  been 
presented  to  the  ruins  of  a deserted  church.  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose  the  ruins  which  we  now  behold 
are  those  of  a church  put  up  since  the  rebellion.  That 
they  are  not  the  ruins  produced  by  fire,  I ascertain  not 
merely  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  marks  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  but  by  the  testimony  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  assured  me  he  was  present  when  the  wooden 
part  of  the  tower  was  burned  by  accident.” 

Does  not  the  Bishop’s  argument  rather  incline  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  church  of  1639  was  the  one  whose 
ruins  are  yet  seen,  and  that  Bacon  spared  it? 

Some  of  the  seventeenth  century  churches  are  yet 
standing  to  arouse  our  reflections  on  the  bygone  times 
— churches  where  the  colonists,  hopeful  and  happy  as 
we,  met  to  worship,  to  greet  old  friends,  to  witness 
the  marriage  and  hear  the  final  words  over  the  dead, 
and,  no  doubt,  to  display  their  loud  finery.  Going  to 
Smithfield,  one  must  stand  in  awe  before  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  America,  St.  Luke’s,  which  was 
erected  in  1632,  while  some  of  those  one  hundred  and 
five  colonists  of  1607  were  yet  living. 


XI. 

THE  CONQUESTS  OF  “THE  WEED.’'* 

Whatever  scruples  exist  as  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
that  plant  deserves  and  has  gained  an  important  posi- 
tion in  American  history  for  these  reasons : 

It  was  one  of  the  first  and  is  now  among  the  great- 
est of  our  industries. 

It  was  for  a long  time  the  “money”  or  currency  of 
Virginia. 

With  its  exportation  began  American  commerce. 

It  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  of 
American  liberty. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
that,  “although  the  fact  has  been  controverted,  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  and 
its  uses  came  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  America 
and  “while  the  plant  came  to  Europe  through  Spain, 
the  habit  of  smoking  it  was  imitated  and  .spread 
through  Europe  through  English  example.”  Ralph 
Lane,  who  was  Governor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  lit- 
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tie  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  in  1587  carried  back 
to  England  along  with  the  discouraged  colonists  the 
implements  and  materials  of  tobacco-smoking,  and  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  English  smoker.  The 
Indians  had  been  seen  to  smoke  it,  and  they  told  the 
white  men  of  Roanoke  that  “it  would  cure  being  tired.” 
It  is  recorded  that  after  smoking  a few  whiffs 
Queen  Elizabeth  confessed  (very  naturally)  that  it 
is  “a  vegetable  of  singular  strength  and  power.”  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  “tooke  a pipe  of  tobacco  a little  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  scaffolde.”  But  there  was  much 
opposition  to  its  use  from  the  start.  Even  James  I. 
wrote  a book  entitled  “Counter-blast  to  Tobacco”  in 
1616,  soon  after  the  Virginians  had  gone  wild  over 
its  cultivation.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a ‘‘precious 
stink.”  “Is  it  not  the  greatest  sin  of  all,”  he  wrote, 
“that  you  should  disable  yourself  to  this  shameful  im- 
becility, that  you  are  not  able  to  ride  or  walk  the  jour- 
ney of  a Jew’s  Sabbath,  but  you  must  have  a reeky  coal 
brought  to  you  from  the  next  pothouse  to  kindle  your 
tobacco  with?”  It  is  said  that  Pope  Urban  VIII.  is- 
sued a bull  against  it  later.  The  counter-blast  might 
as  well  have  been  turned  on  the  sun,  and  the  bull 
aimed  at  a comet,  for  all  that  came  of  either.  Its  cul- 
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ture  continued  to  spread,  and  its  use  has  become  all 
but  universal. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  systematic  cultiva- 
tion of  “the  weed”  was  begun  by  John  Rolfe  in  1612. 
It  soon  became  the  staple  crop ; the  gardens  and  all 
available  space  in  Jamestown  were  planted  when  Sir 
Samuel  Argali  was  made  Governor,  in  1617;  and  in 
the  year  1621  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
ported to  Holland  from  Virginia  plantations.  Crops 
of  wheat  and  corn  were  grown  and  some  attention 
was  devoted  to  live  stock,  but  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  tobacco  threatened  to  crush  out  all  other 
industries.  For  two  reasons  this  was  considered  dan- 
gerous: in  case  of  war  it  would  be  hard  for  Virginia 
to  import  the  necessaries  of  life — -she  ought  to  grow 
them;  and  the  production  of  a single  staple  made  it 
easy  for  the  authorities  in  England,  if  so  inclined,  to 
depress  the  industry  and  bring  poverty  on  the  col- 
onists. Despite  the  warnings  of  the  thoughtful — al- 
though attempts  were  made  to  produce  silk,  cotton, 
and  iron — notwithstanding  the  laws  forbidding  any 
planter  to  raise  more  than  two  thousand  plants  a year 
— the  tobacco  industry  continued  to  thrive. 

Then  came  the  Navigation  Acts  on  the  part  of  the 
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mother  country : the  English  colonies  must  trade  only 
with  England  in  English  ships,  and  other  measures 
of  greed,  selfishness,  and  oppression  were  to  be  en- 
forced. The  Virginians,  more  particularly  the  tobacco 
growers,  were  indignant.  For  many  weary  years  they 
groaned  and  threatened  in  vain.  A vigorous  protest 
against  this  system  of  tyranny  was  partially  responsi- 
ble for  what  is  known  as  Bacon’s  rebellion — a pardon- 
able war  for  American  rights. 

Revolutions  seldom  go  backward;  and  by  some 
strange  fatality  the  circumstances  which  inspire  them 
increase,  as  if  bidding  for  a final  test  of  strength  be- 
tween opposing  forces.  So  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
which  entered  into  the  Navigation  Acts  entered  into 
the  effort  to  tax  without  representation  the  patriots 
many  years  later,  provoking  the  Revolution  and  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

The  struggle  of  Bacon  and  his  followers  was  futile, 
though  just.  Still  the  people  were  goaded  on  to  ex- 
tremes for  relief.  One  strange  mania  seized  the  col- 
onists during  the  existence  of  the  navigation  laws 
which  may  prove  interesting  here.  The  crop  of  to- 
bacco was  so  large  in  1679  that  much  of  it  was  left 
over  unsold  till  the  next  year.  In  1680  the  surplus 
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was  still  greater.  There  was  now  more  than  enough 
tobacco  on  hand  to  supply  England  for  two  years — 
and  the  Virginians  were  allowed  to  trade  only  with 
the  mother  country.  The  Assembly  at  Jamestown 
wanted  to  order  a cessation  of  planting  for  1681,  but 
the  king  refused  to  give  his  assent. 

The  price  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  a year’s  crop 
would  not  buy  clothes  for  the  growers.  The  planters 
were  greatly  distressed,  of  course.  Those  of  several 
counties  petitioned  for  the  Assembly  to  convene  in 
1682  to  order  planting  stopped.  The  Assembly  ad- 
journed without  doing  anything.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  Jamestown  when  this  result  was  learned, 
and  as  great  in  the  country  when  it  reached  there. 

Some  leader  doubtless  suggested  that  the  plants 
throughout  the  country  be  destroyed.  At  any  rate, 
this  was  the  determination.  The  resolution  spread 
like  a contagious  disease.  “The  growing  tobacco  of 
one  plantation  was  no  sooner  destroyed,”  says  Bruce, 
“than  the  owner,  having  been  deprived  either  with  or 
without  his  consent  of  his  crop,  was  seized  with  the 
same  frenzy  and  ran  with  the  crowd  as  it  marched  to 
destroy  the  crop  of  his  neighbor.”  The  tobacco 
worms  were  poor  destroyers  compared  with  those 
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maddened  human  beings ; and  in  a short  time  ten 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  laid  waste.  That 
of  two  hundred  plantations  in  Gloucester  County  alone 
was  destroyed ! 

For  a while  the  authorities  were  probably  too  nearly 
paralyzed  by  the  frenzy  to  act.  Finally  the  militia 
suppressed  the  riot,  three  of  the  leaders  being  hanged. 

That  was  one  way  of  “contracting  the  currency.,, 
The  next  year,  it  should  be  added,  the  purchasing 
power  of  tobacco  was  so  increased  as  to  bring  con- 
tentment to  the  masses  for  a while. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  tobacco  culture,  it  be- 
came the  currency  of  the  colony.  It  was  still  the 
“money”  down  to  1763,  when  the  celebrated  “Par- 
son’s cause”  came  off.  The  clergy’s  legal  salary  was 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  the  plant.  In  a year  of 
failure  in  the  tobacco  crop  the  Burgesses  had  enacted 
that  all  debts  paid  in  that  commodity  might  be  dis- 
charged in  money  at  the  rate  of  twopence  for  the 
pound  of  tobacco — which  was  worth  sixpence  when 
the  suit  was  brought.  Patrick  Henry  made  his  first 
public  speech  in  this  case.  It  was  a splendid  effort, 
so  that  the  establishment  of  his  fame  as  an  orator 
is  connected  with  “the  weed.”  Not  only  were  the 
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ministers  paid  in  tobacco,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
maids  who  were  sent  to  Jamestown  to  become  Vir- 
ginia wives,  but  hotel  bills,  taxes,  donations,  wages, 
and  salaries,  and  even  funeral  expenses.  Apropos, 
here  is  the  copy  of  a recorded  bill  of  funeral  expenses 


in  Virginia: 

Funeral  sermon 

For  a briefe 

For  2 turkeys 

For  coffin 

2 geese 

1 hog 

2 bushels  of  flour.. 

Dunghill  fowle 

20  lbs.  butter 

Sugar  and  spice 

Dressing  the  dinner 

6 gallons  sider 

6 gallons  rum 


Lbs.  tobacco. 

200 

400 

....  8d 

— 150 

80 

100 

, ...  90 

100 

. . . . so 
....  So 
...  100 

60 

240 


Thus  tobacco  brought  about  the  clearing  of  land, 
induced  emigrants  with  money  and  industrious  farm- 
ers to  seek  homes  in  Virginia,  established  a highly 
profitable  trade  with  Europe;  and  from  the  first  ex- 
portation (when  the  Pilgrims  were  struggling  for  life 
at  Plymouth)  American  commerce  began.  To-day 
the  annual  crop  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
$50,000,000. 


XII. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  those  who  believe  the  early  Virginians 
lacked  interest  in  as  well  as  facilities  for  education 
are  not  inclined  to  investigate.  They  may  believe 
that  the  general  note  was  sounded  by  Governor  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  in  1671  when  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  Plantations  propounded  some  inquiries.  “I 
thank  God,”  said  he,  “there  are  no  free  schools,  nor 
printing,  and  I hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years.  . . . God  keep  us  from  both !” 

That  was  an  incorrect  statement.  As  early  as  1621 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  colony  in 
England  to  establish  “a  public  free  school  . . . 

for  the  education  of  children  and  grounding  of  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion.”  Called  the  East  India 
School,  it  was  to  be  erected  in  Charles  City  County, 
and  was  for  Indians  as  well  as  whites.  George  Thorpe 
came  over  to  be  its  president.  But  the  Indian  out- 
break of  1 622,  in  which  Thorpe  perished,  paralyzed 
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the  movement.  Later  the  London  Company  was 
ousted,  Virginia  became  a royal  province,  and  the 
old  friends  of  the  school  lost  interest  in  the  enterprise. 
An  effort  was  made  from  time  to  time  to  revive  it, 
but  was  not  successful  until  Rev.  James  Blair  took  it 
up  seventy  years  later.  “Everybody  knows” — I quote 
Fiske — “that  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  is  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  after  Harvard.  It  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  the  former  was  planned  and 
all  but  established  in  1622,  eight  years  before  Win- 
throp  and  his  followers  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay.” 
Benjamin  Sym  in  1634  devised  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  on  the  Pocoson  River,  with  the  milk  and  in- 
crease of  eight  cows,  “for  the  maintenance  of  a learned 
honest  man,  to  keep  upon  the  said  ground  a Free 
School  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Elizabeth  City,  and 
Kiquotan  from  Mary’s  Mount,  downward  to  the  Po- 
coson River.”  This  was  going  on  fifteen  years  later; 
for  the  pamphlet  I have  occasion  to  quote  more  than 
once,  “A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,”  published 
in  London  in  1649,  g°es  011  say:  “I  may  not  for- 
get to  tell  you  we  have  a free  school,  with  200  acres 
of  land,  a fine  house  upon  it,  40  milch  kine,  and  other 
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accommodations ; the  benefactor  deserves  perpetual 
memory;  his  name,  Mr.  Benjamin  Symes,  worthy  to 
be  chronicled ; other  petty  schools  also  we  have” — 
meaning  the  “old  field  schools.” 

Fiske  adds  that  there  were  Captain  Moon’s  School 
in  1655,  Richard  Russell’s  in  1667,  and  Mr.  King’s 
in  1669.  “Indeed,”  he  observes,  “there  was  after 
1646  a considerable  amount  of  compulsory  education 
in  Virginia,  much  more  than  has  been  supposed,  since 
the  records  of  it  have  been  buried  in  the  parish  vestry 
books.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  evidence 
that  pains  were  taken  to  educate  colored  people.” 

That  is  quite  a different  interpretation  of  the  rec- 
ords to  that  made  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  who  asserts 
that  “for  the  first  three  generations  there  were  almost 
no  schools  at  all  in  Virginia.”  There  are  none  so 
blind — nor  exasperating — as  those  who  refuse  to  see. 
For  fairness  and  careful  research  I prefer  John  Fiske, 
of  Connecticut,  to  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  the  same 
State. 

Jamestown  was  the  only  cluster  of  houses  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  “town.”  It  was 
the  capital  for  nearly  a century.  Among  its  residents 
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were  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  cultured  people 
of  Virginia.  In  the  absence  of  records  (what  treas- 
ures must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  several  fires  by 
which  the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes ! ) may  we  not 
assume  that  there  were  schools  there  almost  all  the 
time  from,  say,  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  As- 
sembly, in  1619?  The  citizens — some  of  them,  like 
Richard  Lawrence,  Rev.  Richard  Bucke,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Whitaker,  and  Rev.  James  Blair,  educated  in 
the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  old  country — 
were  not  put  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  the  children 
grow  up  in  ignorance. 

About  1690  the  project  of  founding  a college,  which 
had  been  a cherished  object  of  the  people  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a century,  took  shape.  “Should  it 
be  erected  at  Jamestown?”  was  the  question. 

After  Bacon  had  burned  the  place,  and  there  was 
talk  of  rebuilding  it,  a number  of  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
heartened citizens  thought  the  capital  should  be  re- 
moved to  a more  healthful  locality.  Still,  Lord  Cul- 
peper, Governor,  rebuilt  it;  but  it  was  finally  decided, 
in  1693,  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  located  at 
Middle  Plantation,  afterwards  named  Williamsburg. 
Down  to  1899  the  college  had  given  to  the  country 
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fifteen  United  States  Senators,  seventy  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  seventeen  Governors  of  States,  and 
thirty-seven  Judges;  four  signers  of  the  Declaration; 
numerous  professors  and  military  chieftains ; Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  and  Presidents  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe, and  Tyler. 

We  can  imagine  that  the  prospective  college  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Jamestown — in  the  taverns 
and  stores,  in  the  Statehouse,  and  by  the  fireside.  Rev. 
James  Blair  and  Governor  Francis  Nicholson  were 
two  enthusiastic  champions  who  never  failed  to  speak 
glowingly  of  it,  for  that  was  their  manner. 

What  enterprise,  howsoever  meritorious,  but  has  had 
its  enemies?  Governor  Andros,  who  had  for  a while 
replaced  Nicholson,  tried  hard  to  kill  the  movement 
and  thwart  Blair.  His  special  young  friend,  Daniel 
Parke  (whose  grandson,  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  became 
the  first  husband  of  Martha  Washington),  was  also 
an  anti-college  man ; and,  perhaps  egged  on  by  the 
Governor,  was  so  bitter  in  his  hatred  of  the  college 
and  the  Scotch  minister  that  one  Sunday  he  pulled 
Mistress  Blair  out  of  a pew  in  church  before  the  min- 
ister and  congregation,  claiming  that  the  pew  was  his. 
Though  the  act  of  a boor,  its  result  was  good : Parson 
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Blair  and  his  friends  in  London  had  Andros  removed, 
knowing  that  he  connived  at  the  outrage. 

As  to  printing,  which  Governor  Berkeley  abhorred, 
there  may  not  have  been  a press  in  the  colony  in 
1671,  but  there  was  one  about  ten  years  later.  In 
William  Waller  Hening’s  “Statutes  at  Large'’  we  read  : 
“February  21,  1682,  John  Buckner  [was]  called  before 
the  Lord  Culpeper  and  his  Council  for  printing  the 
laws  of  1680  without  his  excellency’s  license,  and  he 
and  the  printer  [were]  ordered  to  enter  into  bond  in 
£ 100  not  to  print  anything  thereafter  until  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  should  be  known.” 

New  England  has  loyally  saved  from  oblivion  the 
name  of  her  first  printer,  Stephen  Daye,  imported 
from  England.  Somehow  I feel  a sort  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  name  of  the  pioneer  of  any  worthy  thing 
should  be  lost:  “Think  of  this  drowning  in  the  flood 
of  years!”  Who  was  Buckner’s  printer? 

It  is  only  a fancy,  but  I wonder  if  printer  John 
Holt,  who  at  one  time  went  to  New  York  and  pub- 
lished The  Gazette  and  Post-Boy  and  later  the  Journal 
— which  he  got  out  on  the  run  to  prevent  the  capture 
of  his  little  press  by  the  British,  now  at  Fishkill,  then 
at  Esopus  or  Hudson,  or  at  other  points  along  the 
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Hudson  River — did  not  have  his  love  for  printing 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  old  Jamestown  press. 
He  was  born  in  Williamsburg  in  1721.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  the  capital  was  removed  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamsburg.  Printing  presses,  im- 
ported from  Europe,  were  too  scarce  to  be  thrown  in 
the  junk  heap;  and  I have  no  doubt  John  Buckner’s 
went  to  the  new  capital,  where  it  did  good  service  for 
many  years. 

And  something  was  done  for  literature  and  history 
in  that  region  the  uninformed  regard  as  once  opposed 
to  mental  training. 

At  Jamestown  in  1608  Captain  John  Smith  wrote 
“A  True  Relation  of  Virginia.”  In  1610  William 
Strachey  produced  “A  True  Repertory  of  the  Wrack 
and  Redemption  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knt.,”  the 
work  which  moved  Shakespeare  to  give  the  world 
“The  Tempest.”  In  1614  Raphe  Hamer  prepared  “A 
True  Discourse  of  the  Estate  of  Virginia  till  the  iSth 
of  June,  1614.”  In  1613  Rev.  William  Whitaker  pub- 
lished “Good  News  from  Virginia.”  Between  1621 
and  1624  George  Sandys  at  Jamestown  translated  the 
last  ten  books  of  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses” — “lymned 
by  that  imperfect  light  which  was  snatched  from  the 
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hours  of  night  and  repose,”  he  says  in  his  dedication 
to  Charles  I.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury T.  M.  (probably  Thomas  Mathews),  a Burgess, 
gave  a pleasing  account  of  “The  Beginning,  Progress, 
and  Conclusion  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion  in  Virginia  in 
the  Years  1675  and  1676.”  This  same  rebellion  also 
induced  Mrs.  An.  Cotton,  of  “Q.  Creeke”  [Aquai 
Creek?]  to  take  her  goose  quill  in  hand  and  turn 
off  in  1676  “An  Account  of  Our  Late  Troubles  in 
Virginia,”  insisting  all  the  while  that  it  was  too  “word- 
ish.”  Then  there  is  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Bacon, 
written  by  an  unknown  Virginian.  Tyler,  when  pretty 
sure  no  ignorant  native  of  Virginia  wrote  a thing, 
warms  up  fairly  well;  so  he  admits  this  dirge  “has  a 
stateliness,  a compressed  energy,  and  a mournful  elo- 
quence, reminding  one  of  the  commemorative  verse 
of  Ben  Jonson.”  Robert  Beverley’s  “History  of  Vir- 
ginia” was  published  in  London  in  1705.  While  written 
during  a visit  to  that  city,  its  author  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  having  been  born  in  1675.  The  book  was  re- 
printed several  times,  once  in  1855.  In  1707  it  was 
translated  into  French,  and  embellished  with  fourteen 
wood  cuts  by  Gribelius.  As  Fiske  observes,  there  is  not 
a dull  page  in  the  book.  I believe  all  the  critics — includ- 
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ing  Tyler — have  a good  word  to  say  of  the  “Westover 
Manuscripts”  of  William  Byrd,  author-planter,  wit, 
traveler,  and  founder  of  Richmond.  He  was  born  on 
James  River  in  1674. 

This  in  the  way  of  literature  during  the  century 
following  Captain  John  Smith’s  first  work  written  in 
a cabin  of  Jamestown;  some  of  it  by  Anglo-Americans 
and  some  by  natives.  I agree  with  Tyler  as  to  the 
former:  “Notwithstanding  their  English  birth,  these 
first  writers  in  America  were  Americans;  we  may  not 
exclude  them  from  our  story  of  American  literature. 
They  founded  that  literature ; they  are  its  fathers.” 
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Brevity  is  all  right  in  an  epigram.  It  would  be 
fine  in  some  other  things  in  the  way  of  literature  and 
oratory.  But  the  old  records  at  Jamestown  were 
many  of  them  too  brief. 

I recall  two  particularly — mere  hints  of  a couple  of 
most  interesting  events.  The  first  concerns  the  blast- 
ing of  a reputation — always  a tragedy,  whether  just 
or  unjust;  the  second  concerns  the  earliest  rev- 
olutionary scene  acted  in  English  America — certainly 
a very  important  happening  in  the  evolution  of  Amer- 
ican liberty. 

In  the  trial  of  Dr.  John  Pott  (just  retired  from  the 
governorship  of  the  colony)  on  a charge  of  stealing 
cattle,  we  are  given  little  more  than  this  account: 
“The  first  day  was  wholly  spent  in  pleading;  the  next 
day,  in  unnecessary  disputation — Pott  endeavoring  to 
prove  Mr.  Kingsmill,  one  of  the  witnesses,  an  hypo- 
crite by  the  story  of  Gusman,  of  Alfrac,  the  rogue.” 
(n6) 
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Among  the  ancient  records  we  also  read  this  naked 
fact:  “On  the  28th  of  April,  1635,  Sir  John  Harvey 
thrust  out  of  his  government ; and  Captain  John  West 
acts  as  governor  till  the  king’s  pleasure  known.”  Cer- 
tainly keeping  the  records  in  those  days  was  no  her- 
culean task ! 

I have  never  been  satisfied  with  such  a flippant  dis- 
posal of  Dr.  Pott  as  Cooke’s.  He  says : “In  the  words 
of  an  amiable  historian,  Sve  note  with  surprise  and 
pain  that  the  thirteen  jurors  found  him  guilty;’  and 
the  question  of  his  punishment  was  referred  to  his 
majesty  in  England.  What  resulted  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  ‘Dr.  Pott’  takes  his  place  in  history.”  My 
earliest  and  tenderest  memories  are  of  the  physicians 
of  the  old  school  like  Dr.  Maclure,  the  fine  character 
by  Rev.  John  Watson.  Of  them  all,  no  matter  if  he 
was  convivial,  not  one  but  was  as  ready  to  give  his 
services  to  the  pauper  as  to  the  rich  man;  riding  in 
the  snow  and  the  rains  of  the  day  and  in  the  dark- 
ness and  loneliness  of  the  night  ; winning  somebody’s 
dear  one  from  the  grave,  or  when  his  grapple  with 
death  proved  unavailing,  closing  that  dear  one’s  eyes 
reverently  and  tenderly  as  a woman ; his  heart  beat- 
ing for  all  humanity  and  his  life  devoted  to  the  service 
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of  others.  The  world  has  never  been  given  many 
nobler  characters  to  honor. 

What  if  the  jury  found  Pott  guilty?  Many  a jury 
of  to-day  has  returned  verdicts  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence, though  that  evidence  was  clear  and  irrefragable. 
Were  the  jurors  of  more  than  two  and  a half  centuries 
ago  better?  With  perjury  as  common  as  it  is  to-day, 
was  it  a thing  unknown  eight  generations  ago?  Gen. 
William  Hull  was,  during  the  Revolution,  found  guilty 
of  cowardice  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  though  the  sen- 
tence was  not  carried  into  effect;  but  it  is  very  well 
understood  now  that  he  was  made  a scapegoat  to  ease 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  nation.  What  a mis- 
erable commentary  on  the  integrity  of  witnesses  were 
the  executions  resulting  from  the  killing  of  President 
Lincoln  some  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  from 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Pott ! 

The  doctor  was  in  good  company  when  he  came 
from  England  in  1621.  Among  his  fellow-passengers 
were  the  newly  appointed  Governor  Sir  Francis  Wyatt, 
the  Governor’s  brother,  Rev.  Haut  Wyatt,  and  George 
Sandys,  poet  and  translator.  Pie  is  described  in  the 
chronicles  as  “skilled  in  epidemicals,”  and  “well  prac- 
ticed in  chirurgery  and  physic.”  Doubtless  he  stood 
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at  the  head  of  the  colony’s  physicians,  and  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  gen- 
tlemen named. 

He  had  one  fault — that  of  indulging  in  intoxicants  ; 
but  that  probably  weighed  little  against  him  in  that 
age,  when  clergymen  then  and  much  later,  according 
to  Bishop  Meade,  imbibed  freely  and  publicly. 

The  records  are  somehow  silent  as  to  his  career  for 
some  years  after  his  arrival.  At  one  time  Sandys 
wrote  to  a friend  in  England  that  “at  first  he  kept 
company  too  much  with  his  inferiors,  who  hung  upon 
him  while  his  good  liquor  lasted.  After,  he  consorted 
with  Captain  Whiteacres,  a man  of  no  good  example, 
with  whom  he  has  gone  to  Kecoughtan” — afterwards 
Hampton.  Reading  between  the  lines,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  doctor  and  his  friend  were  off 
on  a lark,  though  that  is  mere  supposition. 

But  he  must  have  been  a man  of  influence  in  1629 
for  all  his  faults,  since  he  acted  as  governor  several 
months  after  Governor  West  resigned.  Burk  says 
that  during  his  administration  of  affairs  he  advised 
several  vigorous  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  col- 
ony, and  “severe  regulations  respecting  its  internal 
police.”  In  this  latter  business  he  may  have  made 
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some  bitter  enemies.  If  witnesses  were  suborned  to 
convict  Captain  John  Smith  in  1607,  that  sort  of  mate- 
rial was  not  cleared  from  Virginia  by  1630,  we  must 
surmise.  He  also  pardoned  a man  convicted  of  mur- 
der. Men  of  the  temperament  he  seemed  to  possess 
are  usually  impulsively  warm-hearted;  and  if  he  still 
imbibed,  this  trait  might  have  been  intensified,  for,  as 
every  one  knows,  it  is  easy  to  arouse  the  sympathy 
or  resentment  of  one  in  his  cups.  So  that  act  made 
him  additional  critics,  if  not  enemies,  who  remembered 
it  against  him. 

Sir  John  Harvey,  the  new  Governor,  arrived,  and 
in  1630  met  his  first  Assembly.  Dr.  Pott  stepped 
down  and  out,  but  at  once  became  a member  of  the 
Council,  or  “upper  house.”  He  must  have  been  duin- 
founded  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  for 
pardoning  a murderer  and  stealing  cattle. 

He  could  not  deny  the  first  charge.  The  second  he 
fought  to  the  last.  Three  of  the  jury  were  fellow- 
members  of  the  Council.  Does  that  make  against 
him?  If  he  was  venal,  might  not  other  members 
have  been  venal  ? Official  position  does  not  necessarily 
mean  perfection.  And  were  the  two  charges  joined, 
so  that  the  jury  might  have  been  under  the  impression 
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that  if  he  was  guilty  of  pardoning  a murderer  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  give  a general  verdict  of  guilty? 

We  can  well  believe  the  doctor  had  his  flings,  and 
aroused  many  a smile  on  the  face  of  the  attending 
crowd  of  Jamestown  idlers  at  the  expense  of  the  wit- 
nesses; and  perhaps  when  he  was  trying  to  “prove 
Mr.  Kingsmill  an  hypocrite  by  the  story  of  Gusman 
of  Alfrack,  the  rogue/’  Mr.  Kingsmill  would  have  been 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  retire  from  the  scene. 

I believe  he  was  a victim  of  circumstances,  and  not 
a criminal.  “In  regard  of  his  quality  and  practice,” 
he  was  respited  until  the  king’s  action  could  be  taken. 
Governor  Harvey  himself  interceded,  writing  that  the 
doctor  was  the  only  physician  in  the  colony  “skilled 
in  epidemicals.”  Fiske  tells  us  that  he  was  “set  free 
and  forthwith  resumed  his  practice.” 

He  was  still  a member  of  the  Council  when  Sir 
John  Harvey  was  in  1635  “thrust  out” — which  ex- 
pression, by  the  way,  has  greatly  enhanced  Sir  John’s 
notoriety,  though  dashed  off  in  as  brief  a way  as  some 
diarist  might  have  jotted  down  that  it  rained  or 
snowed  on  a certain  day.  As  to  Harvey,  he  was  rude 
and  vain.  He  made  laws  of  his  own,  charged  ex- 
cessive fees,  and  used  the  public  money  for  private  use. 
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In  the  meantime  a settlement  had  been  made  in 
Maryland,  a movement  opposed  from  the  beginning 
by  the  Virginians  because  the  settlement  was  made 
under  a charter  granted  to  a Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore. 
This  opposition  was  increased  when  the  Marylanders 
set  up  a claim  to  Kent’s  Island,  also  claimed  by  Vir- 
ginia as  part  of  her  territory.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  government,  William  Claiborne,  had  made 
a settlement  there  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  largely 
in  the  fur  trade,  building  dwellings  and  corn  mills, 
laying  out  orchards  and  gardens,  and  stocking  the 
little  farms  with  cattle. 

Leonard  Calvert  with  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland 
in  his  vessels,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  reached  Old 
Point  Comfort  on  the  voyage  to  their  new  home  in 
February,  1634.  Here  they  tarried,  Calvert  coming 
ashore  to  exchange  courtesies  with  Governor  Harvey, 
who  was  at  the  “Point.”  He  assured  Harvey  in  the 
interview  that  Claiborne  was  welcome  to  Kent’s  Is- 
land— only  he  must  hold  it  as  a tenant  of  the  lord 
proprietor  of  Maryland  and  not  as  a “tenant  of  the 
king  of  Virginia.” 

This  brought  on  a crisis.  The  Virginians  were 
averse  to  conceding  Kent  Island ; and  seeing  that  he 
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had  their  sympathies,  Claiborne  refused  to  submit  to 
Lord  Baltimore’s  sovereignty.  Intense  bitterness  was 
aroused  between  the  two  colonies,  though  there  were 
not  a few  Virginians  who  sided  against  Claiborne. 
By  the  majority,  to  speak  well  of  Maryland  or  to  sell 
any  more  cattle  to  her  settlers,  was  looked  on  as  a 
crime.  The  anti-Maryland  feeling  can  be  understood 
when  we  recall  that  a well-known  and  bluff  old  Vir- 
ginia Puritan,  Captain  Samuel  Mathews,  excitedly 
dashed  his  hat  on  the  ground  and,  stamping  furiously, 
exclaimed : “A  pox  upon  Maryland !”  Its  intensity 
can  be  further  impressed  by  the  story  that  even  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Panton,  after  Governor  Harvey  had 
appointed  Richard  Kemp  Secretary  of  the  colony  in 
lieu  of  Claiborne,  wrathfully  called  Kemp  a “jack- 
anapes!” Yea,  told  him  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
position  of  Secretary ; then,  to  cap  the  climax,  asserted 
that  “his  hair-lock  was  tied  up  with  ribbon  as  old  as 
St.  Paul’s!” 

x 

The  fire  kindled  by  Calvert’s  assumption  of  author- 
ity over  the  island  was  further  fanned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor’s apparent  sympathy  for  Maryland  as  shown 
in  ousting  Claiborne.  At  last  the  Claiborne  faction 
in  the  Assembly,  desirous,  it  seems,  of  expending  their 
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ire  somehow,  drew  up  a protest  against  King  Charles’s 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  tobacco  trade.  The  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  send  the  protest  to  England.  Events 
were  hastening,  for  at  this  time  (April,  1635)  news 
was  received  that  one  of  Claiborne’s  ships  had  been 
seized  in  Maryland  waters.  Many  Virginians  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly  to  meet  and  do  something.  A 
meeting  of  this  body  was  called  for  May  2,  to  receive 
complaints  against  the  Governor.  Also,  on  April  27  an 
indignation  meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  William 
Warren,  in  York — on  the  spot  where  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  arranged.  The  principal  speakers  at  this 
indignation  meeting  were  Francis  Pott,  brother  of 
the  jovial  physician  and  surgeon,  Nicholas  Martian, 
and  Sheriff  William  English. 

The  news  of  this  meeting  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Governor.  He  had  them  arrested  the  following  morn- 
ing; and  when  they  asked  why,  he  stormed  that  they 
should  know  at  the  gallows.  When  the  Council  met 
at  Jamestown,  he  was  still  furious,  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  Said  he  dramatically : “What  do  they 
deserve  that  have  gone  about  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  their  obedience  to  his  majesty’s  substitute?”  He 
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| was  unexpectedly  replied  to  by  George  Menefie,  a 
| - young  member  of  the  Council.  I imagine  Menefie 
! winked  at  his  comrades  as  he  said  he  was  too  young 
\ a lawyer  to  be  ready  with  “a  suddain  opinion”  upon 
| such  an  abstruse  question.  The  Governor  turned  sav- 
I agely  at  this  answer  and  asked  what  all  the  furore 
| was  about  anyhow. 

“Because  of  the  detaining  of  the  Assembly’s  pro- 
[ test,”  said  Menefie,  meaning  the  protest  against  the 
king’s  effort  to  monopolize  the  tobacco  trade. 

“I  arrest  you  on  suspicion  of  treason!”  thundered 
the  Governor,  striking  the  young  man  heavily  on  the 
shoulder. 

“And  we  the  like  to  you,  sir!”  said  Captain  John 
Utie,  roughly  seizing  the  Governor.  Captain  Math- 
ews, who  had  thrown  down  his  hat,  stamped,  and 
anathematized  Maryland,  now  threw  his  arms  around 
the  surprised  dignitary  and  forced  him  down  into  a 
chair.  The  redoubtable  Dr.  Pott  waved  his  hand  at 
the  window,  signaling  the  enemies  of  the  Governor, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
armed  men.  Captain  Mathews  found  time  between 
the  Governor’s  protests  and  attempts  to  argue  to 
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sure  him  that  he  must  go  to  London  to  answer  certain 
charges. 

The  Assembly  on  May  7 approved  the  course  of 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  indignant  Gov- 
ernor went  to  England  in  the  same  ship  with  the  As- 
sembly’s commissioners — and  in  the  custody  of  Francis 
Pott,  whom  he  was  going  to  hang. 

Dangers  and  hardships  had  caused  the  characters 
of  the  Virginians  to  grow  robust.  Free  life  amid  the 
wilderness  they  were  taming  had  made  them  value  in- 
dependence. If  any  of  them  had  been  like  the  English 
peasant  whose  proud  boast  was  that  he  had  been 
kicked  by  a duke,  they  were  getting  bravely  over  such 
truckling. 

It  should  be  added  that  Charles  I.  sent  Harvey  back 
as  Governor  nearly  two  years  afterwards.  In  1639 
he  was  again  “thrust  out,”  this  time  by  the  king. 
Those  he  had  wronged  now  brought  numerous  law- 
suits against  him,  he  became  bankrupt,  and  died 
friendless. 
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XIV. 

THE  WOMAN  HOSTAGES  AND  A “BLOODY 
ASSIZE/’ 

Had  the  administration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  ended  with  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  he  would  have  been  saved  from  the  odium  that 
will  attach  to  his  name  as  long  as  it  is  remembered. 
But  this  was  not  his  fate — more’s  the  pity. 

The  Virginians  had  been  dissatisfied  with  him  and 
the  course  of  the  government  in  England  for  a weary 
while.  Among  the  causes  of  the  disquiet  were  the 
Governor’s  lethargy  in  putting  down  Indian  disturb- 
ances and  his  refusal  for  many  years  to  allow  an  elec- 
; tion  of  a new  Assembly,  the  old  being  in  sympathy 
! with  him.  Taxes  were  heavy,  the  tobacco  industry 
j was  depressed  by  the  attitude  of  the  home  government, 
and  the  colonists’  very  homes  had  been  given  away 
by  the  king  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Cul- 
j peper. 

As  the  Northern  Indians  under  King  Philip  were 
| in  1676  warring  against  the  whites  in  that  section,  the 
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Southern  tribes  seemed  intent  on  destroying  the  Vir- 
ginians. Nathaniel  Bacon,  seeing  that  the  Governor 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  for  help,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a force  to  subdue  the  savages.  For 
this  the  Governor  proclaimed  him  a “rebel.”  It  was 
an  unjust  proclamation,  and  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
cipitating the  most  important  event  of  the  century  in 
America  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  Forced 
to  defend  himself,  the  brilliant  and  capable  man  of 
twenty-eight  proceeded  to  make  life  a burden  to  the 
old  man  of  nearly  seventy  until  the  former’s  sudden 
death  after  a five  months’  war  which,  having  been 
forced  by  the  Governor’s  animosity  to  Bacon,  had  de- 
veloped by  the  “rebel’*  into  a struggle  for  the  righting 
of  public  wrongs. 

The  course  of  the  war  cannot  be  chronicled  here. 
Bacon  was  uniformly  successful  until  his  death,  and 
his  tribute  is  that  he  was  “the  first  American  who 
declared,  sword  in  hand,  that  he  would  die  rather  than 
submit  to  an  invasion  of  his  right.”  He  preceded  by 
a century  the  great  American  rebels  of  1776,  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps. 

He  has  been  blamed  for  more  than  one  unnecessary 
act  of  oppression.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  charge 
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is  well-founded,  if  the  verdict  comes  from  those  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  dictum  that  “war  is  hell.” 
Among  the  things  likely  to  discount  his  fame  besides 
the  burning  of  Jamestown  was  an  incident  connected 
with  the  siege  of  the  village. 

In  September,  1676,  news  reached  Bacon,  who  was 
in  another  part  of  the  colony,  that  Berkeley  had  re- 
captured Jamestown,  He  hastened  toward  that  point, 
his  force  still  small  when  he  reached  it.  Halting,  he 
made  his  headquarters  at  Green  Spring,  the  Govern- 
or’s country  residence,  probably  in  sight  of  Jamestown. 
Berkeley  had  fortified  the  village.  A strong  earth- 
work and  palisade  ran  across  the  neck  which  joined 
the  peninsula  to  the  mainland;  and  here  with  his 
force  he  felt  comparatively  safe. 

Bacon  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound  and  a volley 
fired  on  the  town,  but  there  was  no  response  from  the 
enemy  within.  He  then  began  having  breastworks 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  palisade ; this  was  obviously 
dangerous,  as  his  men  were  in  range  of  Berkeley’s 
guns,  or  at  least  of  a sally  from  the  town’s  defenders. 
But  Bacon  was  resourceful  if  his  character  suffers  for 
the  method  adopted  on  this  occasion,  which  probably 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare.  He 
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sent  detachments  of  horsemen  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  capture  and  bring  into  camp  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  prominent  friends  of  Berkeley.  No  doubt 
these  ladies  were  greatly  distressed  at  the  summons, 
and  tearfully  resented  it.  Notwithstanding,  they  had 
to  come — among  them  a Madame  Page,  Madame  Bray, 
Madame  Ballard,  and  Madame  Bacon,  the  last  the  wife 
of  a rich  relative  of  the  daring  young  rebel. 

He  selected  one  of  the  number  of  disconsolates  to 
go  into  Jamestown  under  a flag  of  truce.  When  she 
reached  the  village,  it  is  to  be  imagined,  the  greatest 
curiosity  was  felt  by  soldiers  and  citizens  to  know  her 
mission.  They  were  not  left  long  in  doubt : the 
gentlewomen  would  be  placed  on  Bacon’s  breastworks 
to  receive  the  bullets  of  any  attacking  party  Berkeley 
should  send  out ! The  old  chroniclers  say  that  when 
they  knew  what  part  they  were  to  play  in  the  game 
of  war  “the  poor  gentlewomen  were  mightily  aston- 
ished,” and  add  that  “neather  were  their  husbands 
void  of  amazements  at  his  subtill  invention !”  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that. 

Yet  Berkeley’s  followers  must  have  thought  the 
threat  merely  a bluff,  for  at  daylight  an  assaulting 
party  sallied  out  of  town  and  fell  on  the  workmen 
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busy  erecting  the  breastworks.  They  were  not  only 
repulsed,  but  sent  flying  back  to  shelter.  As  soon  as 
the  Berkeleyites  retreated,  the  ladies  in  their  white 
aprons  were  “exhibited  to  the  view  of  their  husbands 
and  ffriends  in  the  towne  upon  the  top  of  the  small 
worke  he  [Bacon]  had  cast  up  in  the  night,  where  he 
caused  them  to  tarey  till  he  had  finished  his  defence 
against  the  enemy’s  shott.” 

No  further  attack  was  made  until  (perhaps  some 
hours  later)  “the  guardian  angells  withdrew  into  a 
place  of  safety.”  Then  Berkeley’s  men,  numbering 
about  eight-  hundred,  dashed  over  the  peninsula  neck 
in  a second  assault.  They  were  like  those  who 
marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down.  They 
were  easily  repulsed,  and  “returned  with  light  heels” 
to  Jamestown,  leaving  something  like  a dozen  com- 
rades on  the  field. 

Later  Bacon  brought  forward  three  guns,  opening 
up  a cannonade  on  the  village  and  ships  anchored 
near  by.  The  Governor  lost  heart,  went  aboard  one 
of  the  vessels,  and  sailed  down  the  James  River  to 
safety. 

The  town  was  now  at  Bacon’s  mercy.  It  was  de- 
cided to  burn  it,  that  “the  rogues  should  harbor  there 
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no  more” — meaning  the  Governor  and  his  followers. 
Accordingly,  Jamestown  went  up  in  smoke — only  to 
be  rebuilt  at  a later  period. 

The  leader  of  the  “rebels”  died  in  October  follow- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jamestown.  This  event  occurred 
in  Gloucester  County,  where  he  and  his  force  had 
carried  the  war. 

As  stated,  some  of  the  acts  of  Bacon  can  hardly 
be  defended,  but  he  will  be  remembered  with  greater 
admiration  than  Berkeley  will  be.  The  latter  was 
faithless  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  question ; a foe 
to  the  education  of  the  masses ; a religious  bigot ; a 
high-handed  usurper  of  the  people’s  rights ; and — after 
peace  was  made — as  bloodthirsty  as  Lord  Jeffreys  of 
“bloody  assize”  infamy. 

One  of  the  more  notable  followers  of  Bacon  was 
Richard  Lawrence.  He  was  a graduate  of  Oxford, 
and,  coming  to  Jamestown,  had  married  a rich  widow 
who  kept  the  tavern  to  which  people  “of  the  best  qual- 
ity” resorted ; Bacon,  when  he  was  in  town,  among  the 
rest.  Contemporary  writers  dubbed  him  “the  thought- 
ful Mr.  Lawrence,”  and  the  distinction  sticks.  He  put 
the  torch  to  his  own  house  when  Jamestown  was 
burned.  Another  was  William  Drummond,  whose 
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wife  Sarah  was  as  enthusiastic;  for  when  it  was  hinted 
during  hostilities  that  England  would  send  troops  to 
aid  the  Governor,  she  exclaimeci  as  she  broke  a stick 
in  two  disdainfully:  “I  fear  the  power  of  England  no 
more  than  a broken  straw !”  Then  there  were  Major 
Cheeseman,  Colonel  Hansford,  Captains  Wilford  and 
Farlow,  and  Giles  Bland. 

A ropedancer  of  the  name  of  Ingram  (he  may  have 
entertained  the  Jamestown  populace  many  a time  bv 
his  “feats  in  mid-air!”)  succeeded  Bacon.  By  sur- 
rendering soon  his  life  was  spared  by  the  maddened 
Governor.  Colonel  Hansford  was  captured  at  the 
home  of  a young  lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  his 
addresses,  and  hung.  Captains  Wilford  and  Farlow 
met  the  same  fate.  William  Drummond  being  car- 
ried before  Berkeley,  the  Governor  with  diabolical 
irony  exclaimed:  “Mr.  Drummond,  you  are  very  wel- 
come. I am  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  Drummond,  you  shall  be  hanged  in  half 
an  hour!”  “As  your  honor  pleases,”  calmly  replied 
Drummond ; and  being  tried  and  sentenced  at  one 
o’clock  and  his  wife’s  ring  torn  from  his  finger,  he 
was  hanged  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Perhaps  Berkeley  would  have  rather  seen  Richard 
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Lawrence  than  any  man  in  Virginia,  notwithstanding 
what  he  said  to  Drummond.  But  the  “thoughtful  Mr. 
Lawrence”  proved  worthy  of  the  adjective.  The  last 
seen  of  him  was  that  winter  on  an  upper  plantation, 
when,  while  the  snow  was  ankle-deep,  he  and  some 
comrades  with  horses,  and  well  armed,  were  march- 
ing forth  to  some  place  unknown.  When  captured, 
Major  Cheeseman  was  thrown  into  prison  to  await  a 
mock  trial,  and  died  there.  His  wife  tried  to  inter- 
cede for  his  life,  telling  Berkeley  on  her  knees  that, 
since  her  husband  had  followed  Bacon  on  her  advice, 
she  would  offer  herself  to  be  hung  that  her  husband 
might  be  pardoned.  To  this  brave  and  true  appeal 
the  hoary  monster  made  her  an  outrageous  proposition. 
Giles  Bland  was  executed,  although  his  friends  in  En- 
gland had  procured  and  sent  over  his  pardon. 

And  so  the  revel  of  blood  went  on.  This  account 
of  Lord  Jeffreys,  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  is 
given : In  August  he  went  into  the  western  counties 
of  England  as  president  of  a commission  to  try  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  In  the 
campaign  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  ferocity.  He  was 
maddened  with  slaughter,  and  his  appetite  for  blood 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  “The  horrible  glare  of  his 
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eye,  the  savage  lines  of  his  face,  his  fierce  shouts  of 
wrath,  terrified  and  confused  guilty  and  innocent 
alike.”  The  description  fits  the  Virginia  Governor 
well,  for  the  commission  sent  over  to  investigate  the 
troubles  declared  that  the  trials  of  Bacon’s  followers 
were  a farce  and  defendants  were  often  stormed  at 
and  hectored  while  on  trial.  Twenty-three  men  were 
thus  butchered,  when  the  Assembly  begged  the  beast 
to  desist.  He  stopped  murdering  and  went  to  con- 
fiscating estates.  Not  content  with  having  insulted 
Mrs.  Cheeseman,  he  tried  to  deprive  the  widow  of 
William  Drummond  of  her  estate,  driving  her  and  her 
children  into  the  woods.  But  she  was  a woman  of 
resources;  her  protest  wras  heard  across  the  ocean. 
Charles  II.  restored  her  property,  and  said  when  he 
heard  of  all  that  had  been  done:  “That  old  fool  has 
hanged  more  men  in  that  naked  country  than  I have 
done  for  the  murder  of  my  father.” 

Berkeley  remained  in  Virginia  about  eleven  years 
after  the  rebellion.  He  saw  that  he  was  thoroughly 
hated.  By  and  by  rumor  came  that  he  was  no  better 
liked  in  England.  He  sailed  for  the  mother  land, 
probably  intending  to  return,  as  he  left  his  wife  at 
Green  Spring  manor;  and  on  his  departure  it  was 
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Lady  Frances’s  mortification  to  know  that  the  flare  of 
bonfires  and  the  loud  salutes  over  in  Jamestown  and 
throughout  all  Virginia  signalized  the  people’s  re- 
joicing because  of  his  departure.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  have  an  interview  with  the  king.  Discom- 
fited and  troubled  in  spirit,  he  died  in  1677.  Said  the 
English  Lord  Chancellor  afterwards:  “I  know  not 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  wish  such  a person  alive,  other- 
wise I could  wish  Sir  William  Berkeley  so,  to  see 
what  could  be  answered  to  such  barbarity ; but  he  has 
answered  it  before  this.” 


XV. 


THE  LAST  DAYS. 

Many  persons  appear  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  Jamestown  ceased  to  be  a village  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Statehouse  by  fire  on  October  31, 
1698,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Williamsburg  (Middle  Plantation)  in  1699.  The  im- 
pression is  erroneous.  Rev.  James  Blair  resided  there 
until  1710,  and  services  were  regularly  held  at  the 
Jamestown  church  for  many  years  later,  though  a 
number  of  communicants  may  have  been  from  the 
surrounding  country.  In  “The  Present  State  of  Vir- 
ginia,” published  by  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  in  1724,  the  village  is  described  as 
being  two  years  previously  “an  abundance  of  brick 
rubbish,  with  three  or  four  inhabited  brick  houses,” 
yet  in  1748  the  people  of  the  county  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  to  compel  Richard  Ambler,  who 
kept  the  ferry  at  Jamestown  Island,  to  keep  up  the 
causeway  which  had  been  erected  over  the  neck  or 
isthmus. 
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But  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  much 
of  the  island  belonged  to  Edward  Travis  and  William 
Sherwood.  Later,  by  descent,  the  Jaquelines  and  Am- 
blers held  something  like  thirteen  hundred  acres,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  Jamestown,  while  a considerable 
area  belonged  to  the  Ludwells,  who  resided  at  Green 
Spring. 

In  1781  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  British  general,  hav- 
ing defeated  General  Lafayette  at  Green  Spring, 
crossed  his  army  over  the  James  at  Jamestown;  and 
at  this  time  there  were  only  two  houses  standing  by 
the  river.  They  were  probably  those  of  Champion 
Travis  and  John  Ambler.  David  Bullock,  of  Rich- 
mond, became  sole  proprietor  of  the  island  in  1831 ; 
its  owner  in  1836  was  Goodrich  Durfey;  in  1846,  John 
Coke,  father  of  Hon.  Richard  Coke,  once  Senator 
from  Texas;  in  1848,  Martha  Allen  Orgain;  in  1851, 
William  Allen,  who  held  it  during  the  War  between 
the  States.  Its  present  owner,  with  the  exception  of 
the  twenty-two  and  a half  acres  where  the  church  tow- 
er stands  belonging  to  the  Association  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Virginia  Antiquities,  is  Mrs.  Louise  J. 
Barney.  The  twenty-two  and  a half  acres,  it  should 
be  said,  were  presented  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Edward  E.  Barney.  There  is  now  a fine  artesian 
well  on  the  island,  which  is  one  of  the  best  plantations 
on  the  James  River. 

The  Travis  dwelling  was  burned  before  1816.  Rich- 
ard Randolph,  writing  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger in  1837,  informs  us  that  the  only  dwelling 
house  on  the  island  then  was  a large  brick  house 
erected  probably  a century  before  by  John  Ambler. 
Says  he  of  the  ruins  to  be  seen  at  that  time:  “Near 
the  site  of  the  town  are  . . . the  remains  of  the 

walls  and  mounds  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  James- 
town. ...  A few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  fort  stands  a small  brick  building  that  tradition 
says  was  a powder  magazine.  ...  In  digging 
| the  foundation  of  a house  in  the  island  sometime  since 
j the  workmen  discovered  several  human  skeletons.  In- 
deed, these  may  be  found  in  many  places  near  the  town. 
! Jamestown  was  literally  the  grave  of  the  first  settlers.”* 
In  1849,  according  to  a paper  in  the  Virginia  Histor- 
ical Register , the  magazine  is  mentioned  as  standing. 

*Out  of  a total  of  14,000  emigrants  who  had  come  to  Vir- 
ginia from  1607  to  1622,  only  1,258  were  surviving  at  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  year!  The  massacre  reduced  this 
number  to  911. 
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In  1887  Eggleston  visited  the  place.  “Jamestown  is 
now  a farm/’  he  writes;  “the  ruins  of  the  church  and 
many  of  the  tombs  in  the  eighteenth  century  church- 
yard remain;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  island  is  wear- 
ing away,  and  I picked  out  of  the  crumbling  sand,  far 
from  the  later  burying  place,  human  bones  of  earlier 
burials,  probably  the  victims  of  the  famines  and  epi- 
demics. I brought  away  wrought  nails,  bits  of  glass 
grown  iridescent  from  long  burial,  and  an  exploded 
bombshell  of  so  small  a caliber  as  to  mark  its  antiquity. 
By  the  aid  of  a negro  youth  living  on  the  farm  I 
found  hearth  bricks  turned  up  in  various  places  by  the 
plow,  and  the  arrangement,  or  rather  lack  of  arrange- 
ment, of  the  town  could  thus  be  made  out.”  Lyon  Gard- 
iner Tyler,  now  President  of  William  and  Mary’  Col- 
lege, and  author  of  an  excellent  work,  “The  Cradle  of 
the  Republic,”  estimated  in  1900  that  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  island  have  been  worn  away 
in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years ; 
and  he  says  that  a year  or  two  after  the  pilgrimage  of 
Bishop  William  Meade  in  1856  “Major  William  Allen 
originated  the  present  causeway  across  the  swamp  of 
the  Back  River  [which  bounds  the  island  on  the  north 
side].  This  was  greatly  improved  in  years  afterwards 
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by  the  late  Edward  E.  Barney,  who  placed  a handsome 
bridge  across  the  Back  River.  The  present  road  af- 
fords a shorter  and  more  convenient  route  to  the  is- 
land than  the  old  way  across  the  neck.” 

There  is  a pamphlet  extant  which  gives  a report 
of  the  proceedings  of  a Jubilee  at  Jamestown  in  com- 
memoration of  the  second  centenary  anniversary  of 
the  first  settlement  on  May  13,  1807. 

The  preparations  commenced  on  May  10.  A pack- 
et, a sloop,  and  a schooner  had  arrived  at  Jamestown 
before  the  12th  with  bands  of  musicians  and  a com- 
pany of  artillery  and  cannon,  with  a number  of  vis- 
itors. On  the  latter  date  the  beach  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a regular  encampment  from  the 
erection  of  tents  for  the  sale  of  various  articles,  and 
the  scene  was  agreeably  diversified  by  groups  of  beau- 
tiful women  who  passed  continually  from  the  main- 
land into  the  island.  “It  was  not  unusual,”  the  pam- 
phlet relates,  “to  see  groups  of  pilgrims  stealing  away 
from  the  throng  and  bustle  of  preparation  . . . 

to  saunter  among  the  ruins,  and  converse  in  fancy 
among  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead.  ...  It 
was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  edifying  to 
trace  the  effects  produced  upon  the  minds  and  faces 
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of  the  spectators  by  the  view  of  these  venerable  re- 
mains of  other  times.  The  eye,  in  surveying  the  ruin 
of  the  church  steeple  garlanded  to  its  summit  with 
irregular  festoons  of  smilax  and  ivy,  carried  back  the 
mind  to  the  interesting  incidents  and  events  of  the 
first  settlers.  A crowd  of  pilgrims  were  discovered 
on  their  hands  and  knees  within  the  churchyard,  re- 
moving the  dust  and  rubbish  from  the  moldering  and 
mutilated  tombs,  and  exploring  with  anxious  though 
patient  curiosity  the  almost  effaced  characters  which 
affection  and  piety  had  sketched  there  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  immortal.”  Beyond  1682, 
however,  nothing  legible  could  be  traced;  but  from 
the  freshness  of  the  marble  bearing  this  date,  it  was 
the  general  impression  that  this  stone  was  compara- 
tively new. 

On  May  13  the  dawn  was  ushered  in  by  a cannon. 
During  the  night  several  vessels  had  arrived,  and  the 
early  stirrer  beheld  thirty-two  sail  at  anchor  in  the 
cove,  boats  plying  off  and  on  from  the  shore,  and 
crowds  flocking  in  from  the  adjacent  country.  De- 
populated Jamestown  once  more  presented  the  ani- 
mation of  vanished  days. 

“At  12  o'clock,”  we  read,  “a  procession  marched 
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to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  steeple  and  the  lugu- 
brious group  of  tombstones  contiguous  to  those  ruins. 
The  order  of  the  procession  was  as  follows:  I.  Bishop 
Madison  and  the  orators  of  the  day.  2.  The  deputies 
from  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Petersburg,  and  Williams- 
burg. 3.  The  ladies  (about  four  hundred).  4.  Band 
of  music.  5.  Artillery.  6.  A cannon  ball  weighing 
five  cwt.,  supported  by  eight  men  (the  ball  vras  orig- 
inally brought  over  to  awe  the  Indians).  7.  Citizens 
at  large*  During  the  procession  several  tunes  of  a 
solemn  nature  were  struck  by  the  music,  and  cannons 
fired  at  proper  intervals/’ 

Upon  reaching  the  ruins,  the  venerable  Bishop  Mad- 
ison, of  Virginia,  ascended  a tombstone  and  offered 
prayer,  after  which  the  citizens  repaired  to  a lawn  in 
front  of  the  principal  house  011  the  island  to  hear 
orations  and  odes  by  men  chosen  for  the  occasion.* 
Two  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  exercises  of  dif- 
ferent characters,  then  the  scene  was  shifted  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, eight  miles  awfay,  w'here  another  day  and 
night  were  spent  in  like  manner. 

*The  ladies  dined  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Travis  man- 
sion, and  danced  the  hours  away  in  the  long  room  by  the 
water  side. — Tyler. 
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In  1822  another  celebration  was  held  on  Jamestown 
Island;  and  still  another  on  May  13,  1857.  As  the 
then  owner  of  Jamestown  had  cultivated  the  land 
around  the  church  ruins,  the  ceremonies  were  held 
at  the  east  end,  two  miles  back,  near  the  Travis  family 
graveyard.  The  orators  were  John  Tyler  and  Henry 
A.  Wise,  while  the  poet  was  James  Barron  Hope. 

During  the  War  between  the  States  the  island  was 
fortified  by  the  Confederates,  but  was  held  later  by 
the  Federals. 

In  1888,  when  William  and  Mary  College  was  reor- 
ganized, the  earliest  celebration  of  the  faculty  and 
students  was  held  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church  tower.  In  1898  a very  interesting  programme 
was  carried  out  when  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  representing  the  different  States  of  the  Union, 
met  on  the  island.  And  not  too  extravagant  was  the 
sentiment  which  gave  birth  to  the  Exposition  of  1907 
celebrating  the  settlement  at  Jamestown:  “In  king- 
doms the  first  foundation  or  plantation  is  of  more 
noble  dignity  and  merit  than  all  that  followeth.,, 

Among  the  early  notables  buried  at  Jamestown 
whose  graves  are  probably  submerged,  were  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  the  Indian 
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enemy  of  the  settlers,  Chief  Opechancanough,  and 
Sir  George  Yeardley. 

When  Bishop  Meade  visited  the  island,  in  1856,  he 
explained  that  the  ruins  of  the  church  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  long-neglected  graveyard.  The  cemetery 
contained  about  half  an  acre  of  land,  which  was 
covered  with  large  sycamores  and  mulberries,  and 
smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  a dense  shade.  It 
was  originally  inclosed  by  a brick  wall.  The  walls  of 
this  and  some  of  the  old  church  had  been  used  about 
sixty  years  before  by  William  Lee,  of  Green  Spring, 
and  John  Ambler  in  making  a small  inclosure  around 
the  tombstones  which  were  still  remaining.  This  in- 
closure covers  about  one-third  of  the  original  one, 
and  takes  in  a part  of  the  spot  where  the  church  once 
stood.  Says  Bishop  Meade : “Deep  impressed  into 
the  earth  and  almost  covered  up  by  it  we  found  the 
following  inscription : ‘Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Rev. 
John  Gough,  late  minister  of  this  place,  who  departed 
this  life  January  15th,  1683-4,  and  waits  in  hopes  of  a 
joyful  reunion/  This  supplies  one  blank  in  our  list 
of  its  ministers.  Besides  this,  we  found  the  tomb- 
stones, or  fragments  thereof,  of  Philip  Ludwell  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  of  Ursula  Beverley,  wife  of  Robert 
10 
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Beverley  and  daughter  of  William  Byrd  (the  first 
of  that  name,  we  presume,  and  who  lived  in  Williams- 
burg during  the  building  of  the  college).  The  tombs 
of  Edward  Jaqueline  and  Jaqueline  Ambler,  also 
those  of  B.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  may  yet 
be  seen.  Something  special  in  the  way  of  notice  is 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  tombs  of  Commissary  Blair 
[the  founder  of  William  and  Mary  College]  and  Mrs. 
Blair;  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  Philip  Ludwell, 
of  Green  Spring,  who  married  Miss  Sarah  Grymes,  of 
Middlesex.  The  tombs  were  placed  side  by  side,  and 
were  very  heavy  and  strong.  The  platform,  sides, 
and  ends  were  of  white  freestone,  and  the  interior 
filled  with  bricks,  well  cemented.  The  top  slabs,  on 
which  the  inscriptions  were  made,  are  of  thick,  dark 
iron  stone,  or  black  marble.  A sycamore  shoot  sprang 
up  between  the  graves  and  is  now  a large  tree.  In  its 
growth  it  embraced,  on  one  end  and  on  the  top,  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Blair,  one-third  of  which  lies  imbedded 
in  the  body  of  the  tree  and  is  held  immovable.  All  the 
interior,  consisting  of  brick,  and  two  of  the  side  stones 
have  been  entirely  forced  out  of  their  places  by  the 
tree  and  lie  scattered  around,  while  the  dark  iron-stone 
slab  is  held  in  the  air  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
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the  earth,  fast  bound  by  the  embrace  of  the  body  of 
the  tree,  into  which  it  is  sunk  between  one  and  two 
feet,  the  inscription  being  only  partially  legible.*  On 
the  other  side,  the  whole  tomb  of  Commissary  Blair 
has  been  forced  away  from  its  place  by  the  roots  and 
body  of  the  tree,  and  is  broken  to  pieces  in  all  its 
parts.  We  found  about  two-thirds  of  the  slab  (on 
which  was  the  inscription)  scattered  in  three  or  four 
fragments  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  hav- 
ing put  them  together,  made  out  an  imperfect  Latin 
memorial — so  imperfect  that  we  shall  not  insert  it.” 

“The  churchyard  once  contained  a great  many 
tombstones,”  wrote  the  author  of  “The  Cradle  of  the 
Republic”  in  1900,  “but  the  relic  hunters  and  others 
not  so  sentimentally  inclined  have  carried  off  the 
greater  part;  and  most  of  those  which  remain  are  in 
fragments.  . . . The  first  churches  were  in  the 

fort,  which  was  higher  up  the  island.  So  the  first 
graveyard  was  probably  in  that  quarter.  At  the  east 

*ln  1S95,  when  the  tombstones  of  the  churchyard  were 
temporarily  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  yard, 
this  piece  of  marble  was  released  from  the  embrace  of  the 
tree.  The  Blairs’  remains  have  never  been  removed,  though 
they  should  rest  near  William  and  Mary  College. 
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end  of  the  island,  in  a clump  of  trees,  is  the  private 
burial  place  of  the  Travis  family,  in  which  some  tomb- 
stones may  still  be  seen.” 

Among  the  tombstones  and  fragments  thereof  he 
mentions  as  remaining  or  lately  removed  from  the  yard 
of  the  church  are  those  of  Lady  Frances  Berkeley 
(Mrs.  Philip  Ludwell),  which  is  now  at  Meadowville, 
Va. ; Philip  Ludwell,  who  died  January  n,  1720;  James 
Blair  and  his  wife  Sarah,  who  died  May  5,  1713;  Rev. 
John  Clough ; William  Sherwood,  born  near  London 
(‘‘A  great  sinner  waiting  for  a joy  full  Resurrection”)  ; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Ludwell,  relict  of  Philip  Ludwell,  who 
died  April  4,  1731;  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Knight, 
"who  departed  this  life  Febr.  nth,  1732-3,  in  the  59th 
year  of  her  Age  Waiting  for  a joyful  resurrection;” 
and  Hon.  William  Lee,  "of  Green  Spring,  who  died 
June  27,  1795,  aged  fifty-eight  years.”  Lee  was  one 
of  the  Stratford  Lees.  At  one  time  he  was  an  aider- 
man  of  London,  England;  then  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States  at  Nantes  during  the  Revolution. 
Pie  and  his  brother  quarreled  with  Dr.  Franklin  at 
Paris,  and  were  called  home.  On  the  remains  of  an- 
other stone  are  only  the  words,  "'waiting  second  edi- 
tion of  the  first.”  It  shows  that  he  or  she  who  sug- 
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gested  the  epitaph  was  acquainted  with  the  elegaic  lines 
of  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  of  New  England,  on  John 
Cotton,  or  Joseph  Capen’s  on  John  Foster,  or  Frank- 
lin’s on  himself.  But  the  most  appealing  memorial, 
perhaps,  is  this : “Here  Lyeth  inter’d  the  body  of  Ursula 
Beverley,  late  Wife  of  Robert  Beverley,  and  Daugh- 
ter of  ye  very  Honorable  Wm.  Byrd,  who  Departed 
this  Life  the  nth  day  of  October,  1698,  being  much 
lamented  by  all  that  knew  her,  aged  16  years,  n 
months,  and  2 dayes.” 

So  we  leave  them — the  dead  town  and  its  dead. 


APPENDIX. 


J.  The  Vessels  Bringing  the  First  Settlers: 

Nearly  all  the  historians  refer  to  the  largest  as  the  Susan 
Constant.  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  in  “The  Cradle  of  the  Re- 
public,” repeatedly  calls  it  the  Sarah  Constant. 

2.  Early  Indian  Assaults: 

On  May  29,  1607,  while  building  “Fort  James,”  the  whites 
were  attacked,  but  lost  only  a dog.  On  Sunday,  May  30, 
the  Indians  with  arrows  shot  Eustace  Clovell,  who  died  of 
the  wound  shortly.  Before  the  fort  was  completed  about  two 
hundred  savages  made  another  assault,  shooting  their  arrows 
through  the  tents  and  killing  a boy  and  wounding  eleven  men 
— one  dying  later.  Was  this  boy  one  of  the  four  whose 
names  are  presented  in  Story  II.,  or  were  there  others  whose 
names  have  been  lost  with  those  summed  up  as  “divers  oth- 
ers?” 

3.  Dearth  of  Chronicles  Concerning  the  Young: 

But  L.  G.  Tyler  finds  pleasure  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  children.  He  goes  into  details  about  the  fruits  of  the 
first  English  marriage  there,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  note. 
Referring  to  Rev.  Richard  Bucke,  he  says  his  widow,  Bridget, 
married,  secondly,  John  Burrows,  and  thirdly.  John  Brom- 
field.  He  had  five  children — Mara,  Gershon.  Peleg,  Benoni — 
“the  first  idiot  born  in  Virginia” — and  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Earle 
says  the  first  child’s  name  was  suggested  by  Ruth  i.  20,  “Call 
me  Mara,  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with 
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me,”  and  that  Gershon  was  so  named  while  having'  in  mind 
Moses’s  words,  ‘‘I  have  been  a stranger  in  a strange  land.” 
But  Moses  called  his  son  Gershom;  perhaps  the  Virginian 
was  named  for  the  son  of  Levi.  It  is  evident  that  the  conse- 
crated and  sorrowful  minister  named  Benoni  (‘‘son  of  my 
sorrow”)  for  the  name  given  by  Rachel  to  her  son. 

An  inconsistency  hard  to  understand  showed  itself  even  in 
the  life  of  Captain  Smith.  He  bought  a piece  of  land  called 
Nonsuch  for  a new  settlement,  and  says  that  he  paid  the 
Indians  some  copper  for  it.  But  the  boy  Henry  Spelman 
(whose  life  was  afterwards  saved  by  Pocahontas)  avers  that 
the  Captain  sold  him  for  the  tract.  It  appears  also  that 
Captain  Newport  presented  to  Powhatan  a boy  named  Thom- 
as Savage,  representing  him  as  his  son. 

In  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622  a boy  and  girl  are  mentioned 
as  all  that  escaped  from  Falling  Water’s  population  of  twenty- 
four  persons.  In  1610  Lord  Delaware  sent  an  expedition  to 
search  for  gold  mines.  The  Indians  attacked  the  party,  and 
captured  a boy  named  Cobb  and  a sailor  named  Shore.  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley  drove  Widow  Sarah  Drummond  and  her  chil- 
dren out  of  her  home.  One  of  her  daughters,  Sarah,  married 
the  Speaker  of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly. 

4.  Exaggerated  Descriptions  of  Animals: 

As  late  as  1671  John  Josselyn  wrote  of  frogs  in  New  En- 
gland that  chirped  like  sparrows  in  spring  and  croaked  like 
toads  in  autumn.  Other  frogs  there,  “when  they  sit  up  on 
their  breech,  are  a foot  high,”  while  “up  in  the  country'”  they 
were  “as  big  as  a child  of  a year  old !”  He  also  refers  to  the 
chimney  swallows  as  so  grateful  that  when  they  were  ready 
in  the  autumn  to  leave  for  Southern  climes,  they  invariably 
dropped  one  of  their  young  down  into  the  room  for  the  owner 
of  the  house  who  had  allowed  them  to  nest. 
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5.  Those  Early  Weddings: 

John  Laydon  was  twenty-seven  years  old  and  Anna  Burras 
fourteen  when  they  entered  into  the  first  English  nuptial 
contract  in  the  United  States.  Virginia  was  the  first  fruit 
of  the  union.  Parents  and  child  survived  the  starving  time 
of  1610.  In  1625  John  and  Anna  Laydon  and  their  children, 
Virginia,  Alice,  Katherine,  and  Margaret,  were  living  in  Eliz- 
abeth City  County.  The  Virginia  court  in  1632  officially  rec- 
ognized the  birth  of  little  Virginia  by  a gift  to  her  father  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  that  county. 

After  the  death  of  Pocahontas  John  Rolfe  was  married  the 
third  time  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Pierce.  The 
home  of  Captain  Pierce,  whose  wife  had  a splendid  fig  grove 
on  the  lot  bearing  one  hundred  bushels  a year,  was  pro- 
nounced “the  fairest  in  Virginia”  in  1623  by  George  Sandys, 
the  poet,  who  had  a room  in  it.  However,  it  was  afterwards 
eclipsed,  for  Governor  Harvey  wrote  in  1639 : “There  are 
twelve  new  houses  built  in  the  town,  one  of  brick  by  the 
Secretary  [Richard  Kempe]  the  fairest  that  ever  was  known 
in  this  country  for  substance  and  importance.” 

Rolfe  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Indians  in  1622. 

6.  The  First  General  Assembly: 

“Consisted  of  the  Governor,  six  Councillors  (probably 
more),  and  twenty  Burgesses,  representing  ten  plantations.” 
(L.  G.  Tyler.) 

7.  Concerning  Slavery: 

“In  August,  1619.  the  Treasurer,  a ship  belonging  to  Captain 
Argali,  and  a Dutch  man-of-war,  which  had  been  engaged 
together  in  robbing  the  Spanish  plantations  in  the  West  In- 
dies, arrived  with  some  stolen  negro  slaves,  twenty  of  whom 
they  sold  to  the  people  at  Jamestown.”  (Tyler.)  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  Jamestown  census,  there  were  three  negroes  in 
the  village  in  1625 — two  of  them  being  women. 

Rev.  Morgan  Godwin  visited  awhile  at  Jamestown.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  in  1680  published  “The  Negroes’  and 
Indians’  Advocate,”  a tract  against  slavery.  This  preceded 
Judge  Sewall’s  tract.  Sewall  was  an  Anglo-American. 

8.  The  Anti-Flirtation  Law: 

Mistress  Ciceley  Jordan  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Samuel 
Jordan,  of  Beggar’s  Bush,  who  died  in  1623.  She  was  left  a 
great  estate,  and  was  much  sought  in  marriage.  Being  ad- 
dressed by  Captain  William  Farrar  and  the  minister  of  the 
place,  Rev.  Greeville  Pooley,  she  engaged  to  marry  both, 
“which  act  led  to  so  much  disturbance  in  the  colony  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  had  to  issue  a proclamation  against 
any  similar  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.” 

9.  The  Dr.  John  Pott  Affair: 

Dr.  Pott  and  his  brother  Francis  were  of  the  ancient  fam- 
ily of  Potts  of  Harup,  in  Yorkshire,  England.  The  Doctor 
was  a resident  of  Jamestown  in  1625,  the  census  shows.  In 
1628  his  lot  there  consisted  of  twelve  acres.  Probably  he  died 
before  1640,  for  it  seems  that  his  brother  had  inherited  his 
estate  by  that  time. 

Was  Richard  Kingsmill,  Burgess  in  1624  and  1629,  the  gen- 
tleman Dr.  Pott  tried  to  “prove  a hypocrite  by  the  story  of 
Gusman  of  Alfrack  the  rogue?”  He  owned  the  plantation 
of  Kingsmill  near  Jamestown.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried for  her  second  husband  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr. 

In  this  connection,  to  show  that  Dr.  Pott  could  have  been 
wrongfully  found  guilty  of  the  charge  against  him  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  malice  will  go,  I quote  Cooke  on  the  out- 
come of  the  trial  of  Captain  John  Smith : “The  result  was  a 
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ruinous  commentary  on  the  characters  of  [President]  Wing- 
field and  the  Council.  The  testimony  of  their  own  witnesses 
convicted  them  of  subornation  of  perjury  to  destroy  Smith; 
he  -was  acquitted  by  the  jury  of  all  the  charges  against  him/’ 
A sensible,  incorrupt,  or  friendly  jury?  Who  shall  say? — 
though  the  verdict  happened  to  be  right  this  time. 

jo.  Ruins  of  the  Jamestown  Church: 

A brick  church  was  begun  in  1639,  but  was  probably  not 
finished  until  after  1647.  “We  hear  no  more  of  the  brick 
church,”  argues  Tyler,  “till  Bacon’s  rebellion  in  1 776.  Then 
we  learn  that  it  was  fired  by  a torch  in  the  hands  of  Bacon. 
The  church  was  repaired,  presumably  on  the  same  walls, 
shortly  after;  for  in  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  of  Bruton 
Parish,  among  other  items  concerning  the  building  of  the 
brick  church  at  Middle  Plantation  it  was  ordered  June  5, 
1679,  that  ‘ye  west  door  and  chancel  door  be  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  James  City  church  door,  only  to  be  one 
foot  higher  and  Jd  foot  wider  than  they  are/  ” If  the  cause 
and  time  of  the  death  of  so  prominent  a man  as  John  Rolfe 
is  not  known,  how  can  we  be  certain  about  this  church? 

11.  The  Matter  of  Education : 

“Take  not  one  period,  but  the  whole  course  of  colonial  his- 
tory, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  more  ‘bookish 
people’  came  to  Virginia  than  any  other  colony.  Libraries 
were  more  common  in  Virginia  than  any  other  colony.” 
(L.  G.  Tyler.)  Colonel  Byrd’s  library  consisted  of  3,438 
volumes. 

In  1857  Bishop  Meade  wrote;  “Among  the  upper  classes 
there  is  far  more  of  academical  and  collegiate  education  in 
Virginia  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.” 

Says  Joseph  T.  Derry  in  “Story  of  the  Confederate  States:” 
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“About  the  year  1619  a college  had  been  opened  for  both 
sexes  at  Henrico  [Virginia].  Under  an  order  from  the  king, 
large  contributions  had  been  made  for  its  support.  At  the 
time  of  the  Indian  massacre  in  1622  this  college  was  destroyed, 
as  was  also  a free  preparatory  school  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Charles  City  in  1621.” 

12.  Echoes  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion: 

The  belleship  of  widows  was  remarkable  from  early  years 
down  to  the  Revolution.  The  principals  in  Bacon’s  rebellion 
left  widows.  Lady  Berkeley  had  been  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Stephens,  and  after  Sir  William’s  death  became  the  wife  of 
Philip  Ludwell.  The  wife  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Duke.  After  her  brilliant  husband’s 
death,  in  1676,  she  married  Captain  Thomas  Jarvis,  a ship 
captain.  (There  were  three  Philip  Ludwells.) 

The  “thoughtful  Mr.  Lawrence”  fled  with  friends — among 
■whom  were  Thomas  Whaley  and  John  Forth — to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Governor  Berkeley  after  the  rebellion  failed. 
Whaley  left  a son  in  York  County,  James  Whaley.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Page  and  they  had  a child,  Matthew,  who  died 
young.  “To  immortalize  Mattey’s  name  forever,”  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whaley  in  1706  established  a free  school.  “This 
school,”  says  Tyler,  “is  now  [1900]  known  as  the  ‘Matthew 
Whaley  Model  and  Practicel  School  of  William  and  Mary 
College.’  ” 

13.  Further  of  Jamestown: 

“The  distance  of  the  site  of  Jamestown  from  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  is  about  eight  miles.  Numerous  sight-seers,  and 
students  of  history  visit  the  spot.  The  United  States  has 
erected  a substantial  concrete  wall  along  the  shore  of  a portion 
of  the  island.  As  the  Statehouse  at  Williamsburg  was  not 
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completed  until  1703,  Berkeley’s  Green  Spring  residence  was 
used."  (Extracts. from  a letter  from  Williamsburg  in  1907.) 
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